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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Research and Industrial Progress. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at their meeting last week, had from their President— 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—an ‘address which, coming 
from one who is not a student or follower of pure science, 
but a close observer of its practical applications, will do 
much good in helping forward the primary object of the 
organization. Its work has been going on for long, and 
has reached to splendid heights. But always the advance- 
ment of science must have a starting-place; and the 
starting-place is among the people, whose interest it is 
necessary to cultivate and obtain. With all that has been 
done, there is still a large field within which to operate 
to secure a greater and greater appreciation of science 
and all its works. The practical progress in the conveni- 
ences and utilities which are the outcome of the conquests 
of science is too readily received and welcomed, without 
a thought of those to whom tribute should be paid for the 
accomplishments. The Prince has a receptive mind. It 
has been borne in on him more and more that, if civiliza- 
tion is to go on, it can only advance along a road of which 
the foundations have beer laid by scientific thought and 
research. More than that; he has come to realize that the 
future solution of practically all the domestic and social 
difficulties with which we have to grapple nowadays will 
be found by scientific methods. Those are ideas which it 
is necessary should be inculcated until there is realization 
of their truth among the people generally. Get that 
realization, and science would find a backing which would 
ease its path by adding to its resources and opportunities. 
Because of this, the address from the Prince is very 
opportune. 

General impressions were given by the President of the 
bearing of scientific research on the daily life of the com- 
munity. Among his illustrations were homely ones, but 
it may be claimed that one of the industries which, through 
scientific research, has had a supreme prolific influence on 
the daily home life of the people is the gas industry— 
through the labour-saving and air-purifying influences of 
gas, through its liquid products in brightening in many 
Ways the things that are about us, and through its 
fertilizer in assisting the increase of the harvest of the 
eartl. The Prince also showed how the relationship of 
scientific research to the lives of the people can be de- 
veloped by the mutual co-operation of scientific workers 
and the State. That is true; but it must not be forgotten 
that the State was late in recognizing its responsibility in 
the direction of strengthening an internal power by lending 
a hand in the development of research. Also that, up to 
comparatively recent times, it. was not the State, but 
individual workers, who made the considerable advances 
in scientific discoveries which raised this country to the 
heights it achieved in industrial and commercial fame. 
Though science and industry cannot now do without State 
support—and we would urge more of it under well-or- 
ganized auspices—conceptions and directions will continue 
to come from the individual. The State may be the centre 
of research, and the indispensable auxiliary, but it can 
never dethrone or take the place of individual genius. 
Nor could it ever tackle, without very close association 
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with the daily practical affairs of an industry, the many 
problems which arise from, or are divulged by, everyday 
working. Therefore there can be full agreement with the 
Prince that it would be highly deplorable if the more 
active and practical interest of the State in research should 
occasion any lessening of interest on the part of societies, 
industries, and individuals. So far asthe gas industry is 
concerned, it has not. During the existence of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Fuel 
Research Board and Station, and the National Physical 
Laboratory, research has been growing in our industry— 
not only in universities and other academic centres, but 
in gas undertakings, and in the works and laboratories 
of our plant and appliance manufacturers. And yet we 
want more of it. It must ever be so, to ensure continued 
progress; and there will, we are confident, be no check 
to what is being done. What we can see is that it would 
be an excellent thing if there was greater intercourse and 
co-operation between State and private effort, through 
some competent and fully representative Council, each 
member of which should be in touch with what is going 
on in a particular industry. That is the only way in which 
maximum result will be secured from the aggregate ex- 
penditure upon research. 

Howeyer, there is a greater understanding of science 
to-day than ever before; but there is still a vast mis- 
understanding of its functions. In the broad field of mis- 
understanding, we have to plant understanding; and the 
more this is done, the greater will be our speed along the 
path of progress. The Prince made a good contribution 
to the much-needed work of enlightenment. 


Time-Gaining Tactics. ° 


Wuite the irrepressible Mr. Cook was talking last week 
of the solidarity of the miners, and was rushing hither and 
thither to prevent the men returning to work (which act 
on his part, he omitted to notice, was the best possible 
indication of the ‘‘ solidarity’? having been fissured), the 
reports from the coal districts showed that there is a de- 
cided longing among the men for the reopening of negotia- 
tions as quickly as possible. Idling about (the strike has 
been spun-out to a period exceeding that of 1921) be- 
comes tedious and tiring to most people; and the miners 
are no exception. It is something to the good to find that, 
during the past week or two, the men have begun to think 
on their own account. Hitherto the habit has been to 
let the leaders at Federation headquarters think, after a 
fashion, for them—whether the result be foolish or other- 
wise—and to obey their behests. But the obeying of 
behests and nothing happening is apt to betray to the 
most obtuse intellects the fact that the policy of the leaders 
is of an ineffective order. 

There is confidence that, had it not been for the mis- 
taken intervention of church leaders in a matter regarding 
which the issue shows they know little or nothing, and 
with which they are totally unqualified to deal, there would 
before this have been a greater break-away of the men, 
and an acceptance of what we believe would have been 
the best course for them, the coal industry, and the coun- 
try—that is, a return to eight-hour working, with the men 
participating in any improvements effected, instead of ar- 
bitrating on wages on impossible terms. The proof has 
come that wages cannot be maintained in all circum- 
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stances on a seven-hour day—it is not a reliable econo- 
mic condition. The decision of the Executive of the 
Miners’ Federation and the district delegates to take a 
ballot of the miners on the churches’ formula (well 
knowing that its terms could not be entertained by either 
the coal industry or the Government) has also helped 
seriously to protract the period of idleness. The one thing 
to which it may lead is arbitration, though not on the 
conditions contained in the formula—much less on those 
which we know are in the minds of certain members of 
the Federation Executive. From it no economic settle- 
ment could result; and, according to Mr. Cook, both he 
and Mr. Herbert Smith are now as resolutely opposed to 
a reduction of wages as they were at the beginning of the 
trouble. They want “arbitration ’’ on a non-reduction 
basis; and they think they will get it by holding out for 
the immediate post-strike abnormal prices for coal being 
taken as the basis, and not the more normal pre- 
strike figures. However, there seems to be greater recon- 
ciliation in some quarters to arbitration on wages than 
to interference with hours, though the probability is, if 
the Government had legislated on wages, then the same 
incompetent leaders would have raved against an altera- 
tion of wages, and would have professed a preference for 
a change of hours. Opinion in the rank-and-file is divided 
on the subject, despite the result of the ballot, in which 
the main influence has been not individual will, but Execu- 
tive recommendation. 

However, there is a feeling abroad that the position is 
much easier. Members of Parliament are now scattered 
for the summer holidays; but the Minister of Labour (Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland) and the Secretary of Mines (Lieut.- 
Col. G. R. Lane-Fox) are still in London, and are keeping 
in close touch with all that is going on. Before the ad- 
journment of Parliament, it was made clear that the 
owners and the miners must now agree among themselves. 
But if the Government can see any attempt to secure a 
real settlement, they will not miss any feasible oppor- 
tunity to help it forward. But Col. Lane-Fox told the 
House that, unsatisfactory as are the Bishops’ proposals 
from the practical point of view, they are not rendered 
less so by the form in which they are being interpreted 
to the men by Mr. Cook. What is to be feared is that 
the tactics of the Executive of the Federation are to take 
every opportunity to keep the men out of the mines—in 
the hope that something to the advantage of their policy 
will turn up, notwithstanding that every day is worsening 
the position of the coal industry and the interests of the 
much-fooled men. Coal is now coming into the country 
at the rate of 600,000 tons a week. But for this, industrial 
workers throughout the country would be slipping down 
the steeps to poverty; and their union leaders know this. 
Union leaders and industrial workers generally have good 
cause to complain that the workers in the coal industry 
are led by such arrant and arrogant ignorance. 

As we are going to press with this issue, the Execu- 
tive of the Miners’ Federation are meeting to receive the 
results of the ballot from the different areas. The expec- 
tation was that the voting would be in favour of the new 
‘‘charter,’’ and that the ‘‘ Never, never ’’ one could then 
be scrapped. If this is so, the Executive will attempt to 
get immediately into touch with the owners and the 
Government, and inquire as to the prospects of assist- 
ance, which, we take it, means a subsidy. Then the rocks 
will appear, and trouble come, until the Federation recog- 
nize that arbitration cannot be on terms dictated by one 
side only. Should the vote be against the formula, there 
is no doubt the tendency woufd be for the men to drift 
back to the mines rapidly. This, we believe, would also 
be the case if the Government adhere to the decision nat 
to supplement the huge subsidy already made to the in- 
dustry. 

One word about the satisfaction given by the Prime 
Minister to the American people in connection with the 
propaganda for funds on the ground of the starvation 
of British miners’ wives and children—great resentment 
has been taken over the telling of the truth of the matter. 
But there is a point to which there has been no reference. 
It is that all along the Miners’ Federation has left no stone 
unturned to attempt to starve this country of fuel, which 
would have meant the starving of countless people in other 
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industries in order to obtain success for the policy of the 
Federation. When they speak of “ inhuman ”’ tictics, 
they should consider what they themselves sought ty 
achieve, but in which they fortunately failed. 


“ee 


A Question of Public Policy. 


In the good old days when contests were frequent and 
acute in the Parliamentary Committee Rooms over ques- 
tions relating to the purchase of gas undertakings by loca! 
authorities, and other matters appertaining to gas supply, 
one frequently heard them discussed on the ground oi pub- 
lic policy. In these times public policy has application to 
another aspect of gas supply. During the last two de. 
cades, things have changed considerably in the gas 


! idus- 
try. The war produced a great upheaval, and made things 
distinctly worse for the small gas undertakings, which are 


incapable of wrestling with the new conditions with the 
freedom possessed by larger undertakings, whose situa- 
tion and resources confer a higher standard of economic 
condition. The technical state of the gas industry has 
also undergone considerable changes, which have pro- 
duced economies that serve as a partial set-off to higher 
prices for materials, plant, and labour, and allow gas to 
be transmitted at reasonable costs per unit. This has en- 
abled the larger gas undertakings to stretch out their arms 
so as to encompass a much larger part of the territory 
surrounding the central district in which they operate. — 

In these circumstances, it has latterly become not a new 
question, but a revived one, whether it is not for the pub- 
lic good that the smaller undertakings carrying on the 
gas service in outer districts should be absorbed in the 
larger concerns or enter into business relations with them 
for a bulk supply of (as things are) cheaply manufactured 
gas. This point is brought forward by the inquiry which 
the Director of Gas Administration (Mr. James F. Ronca) 
held at Norwich on Tuesday, July 27. The British Gas 
Light Company are applying for a Special Order, under 
section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, for an extension 
of their Norwich limits of supply, and to authorize the 
charging to that station of the capital cost of the acquisi- 
tion and development of the Wymondham Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Ltd., or other undertakings. In the ex- 
tended limits, there are five small non-statutory gas under- 
takings carrying on business; but the Company are not 
seeking in their Order to invade the districts which those 
Companies are supplying, so long as they continue to sup- 
ply, or so long as they withhold consent to a supply being 
given to the area from the Norwich works. One cannot 
conceive that the big Company would do aught else than 
respect the existing tenancy of these Companies of the 
areas which they have been serving, and only by agree- 
ment would they dispossess them of their property. They 
are not proposing to do anything else. 

However, it all comes to a matter of public policy. 
Would it not be better, in the public interest, for these 
small concerns to enter into negotiations with the Norwich 
undertaking either for a transfer of their properties or for 
the purchase of gas from them in bulk? At present, the 
British Company have not extended their system to em- 
brace these districts. But, given the powers, progres- 
sively they will do so; and probably it would hasten their 
movements in this regard if the smaller undertakings ex- 
pressed a desire to attach themselves, one way or the 
other, to the Norwich undertaking. We see from the evi- 
dence that the old area of the Wymondham Gas Light 
Company is reaping advantage from its supply by the 
British Company. The demand for gas has substantially 
increased; and the consumers have derived benefit in re- 
spect of price. These are the experiences in the case of 
all annexations of small undertakings by larger ones 
which have taken place over some years past. A notable 
example is the Lanarkshire combination. The consumers 
in several old gas-supply districts there have derived ma- 
terial benefit from the lower price charged for gas, owing 
to the economies which have resulted from the concentra- 
tion of production, and distribution from a reduced num- 
ber of works. On behalf of one of the small non-statutory 
companies—the North Walsham—who appeared in oppos!- 
tion, it was stated that they had given a satisfactory sup- 
ply. The term “ satisfactory ’’ is a relative one, and what 
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North Walsham consumers might regard as a satisfactory 
supply would not be considered so in the case of (say) 
Norwich or Wymondham. A “‘ satisfactory ’’ supply does 
not consist only in a sufficiency of gas of a certain quality ; 
it includes the charge for the gas per therm or per 1000 
cft. One of the witnesses admitted that the price of gas 
in North Walsham is 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft.—3000 c.ft. for 
£1 !_which is not a figure that it is in the public in- 
terest should be continued if a lower charge can be ob- 
tained by amalgamation or purchase in bulk from an under- 
taking capable of producing at a lower cost. There can 
be little prospect of an extension of demand for heating 
purposes at that price. It is not a question here of a big 
undertaking’ attempting in any way to deprive small 
undertakings of their businesses. The proposals of the 
British Company merely amount to this: They are willing 
to provide the opportunity, as circumstances permit, for 
these small undertakings to realize any advantage that is 
possible by joining-up, in one way or another, with their 
big neighbour. 

It seems to us from the evidence laid before the Director 
of Gas Administration that here we have a clear-cut case 
in which it would be good public policy to bring about 
acombination. Certainly the interests of the consumers 
would be better served in those small gas-supply districts ; 
and a very strong probability exists that, through the 
lower price of gas, a greater demand for purposes other 
than lighting would be made to the advantage of both 
the consumers and the district. 


Disappointing Candidates. 

We have received the report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute upon the Technological Examinations, 
in which candidates from the gas industry have part. 
The report, it should be said, applies to the country as 
a whole, and is not necessarily applicable to the work 
of individual schools. But there is a request in it that 
the attention of all who are responsible for the preparation 
of the candidates for examination should be called to the 
criticisms. To say the least, it is a very disappointing 
document. We cannot help feeling that things are not 
altogether as they should be in these particular directions 
of training young men when we see that, in the minor 
course in Gas-Works -Practice, there were nine failures 
out of a total of eighteen candidates; that, in the minor 
course in Gas Supply Practice, there were no less than 
twenty-four failures out of thirty-two candidates; and 
that, in regard to Gasfitting, there were five failures out 
of twenty-six candidates in Grade I., sixteen failures out of 
twenty-two candidates in Grade I1., and no less. than 
twenty-four failures out of thirty-seven candidates in the 
Final Grade. 

In view of these results, we are not at all surprised 
to find the report Says that, on the whole, the papers 
were of a low standard. It appears that there is a grave 
deficiency of knowledge of even elementary details. It 
is asserted that the papers show an absence of know- 
ledge which should not be possible if.the candidates were 
lamiliar with general gas practice, had been taught the 
details of construction, the elementary chemistry of the 
processes, and had been given practice in sketching. 
lhe questions are definitely set so that the candidates may 
have an opportunity of showing that they have obtained 
a fairly considerable knowledge of the subject from prac- 
tical acquaintance with the plant; and they are also ex- 
pected to have benefited through information from stan- 
lard text-books as imparted in classes, along with prac- 
ce in giving clear and concise answers to questions, and 
ability to make use of the valuable aid of sketching. But 
inthe minor course in Gas Supply Practice, it is seen that 
credit has, as far as possible, been given to candidates 
lor knowledge which they evidently possessed even when 
obviously not able to give to it clear expression. It is 
ol the utmost importance to men who are aspiring to make 
Progress in the service of the gas industry that they 
should acquire the ability to render their knowledge in 
*xplicii language. As the report says, clear expression 
senera'lly means clear thinking; and clear thinking is 
hecessary for economical and efficient work in practice. 
In no industry are observation and clear thinking more 
ighly essential than in that of gas supply. 














As already said, the report is very disappointing. We 
do not lay the entire blame at the doors of the teachers. 
It is obvious that there is a want of application on the 
part of many of the students; and there is also, we are 


tary training. It is a matter into which not only the 
teachers at our technical institutions should look, but gas 
engineers with young fellows in the employ of their 
undertakings would be serving well the future interests of 
the industry, also the present interests of their own con- 
cerns, if they could spare a little time to investigate what 
is being done in improving the knowledge and efficiency 
of the minor members of their staffs and those in the rank 
and file. Efficiency in men promotes efficiency in work 
and results. 


A Coke Co-Partnership. 

THE coal stoppage has exhausted stocks of coke at gas- 
works, excepting perhaps at those where a reserve is 
maintained to satisfy any claims that may be made by the 
water-gas plant. Though coke has to-day a ready market 
through an abnormal situation, the latter is not going 
to last for ever. The stoppage will be succeeded by ac- 
tivity in coal production; and then coke will find itself 
once more with a market in which are scattered impedi- 
ments to continued stock clearance. Mr. E. F. Keable, 
of the Gorleston and Southtown Gas Company, has suc- 
ceeded in devising ways and means for disposing of his 
coke among his own gas consumers, which is a very pro- 
per condition. He has instituted a coke co-partnership 
scheme with them, which resolves itself into giving pre- 
ferential consideration in respect of supply and _ price. 
All the gas consumers have to do is each to guarantee 
the purchase of 10 cwt. of coke per annum. Those who 
use gas for lighting and other purposes, then get coke at 
is. 8d. per ton below the normal price; to those who 
use gas for purposes other than lighting (but not for 
lighting), the charge is 1od. per ton less than the normal. 
By becoming co-partners in this way, consumers are help- 
ing to lower the price of gas. All the coke made is dis- 
posed of in the Company’s own area of supply, which is 
excellent. Taking the four months prior to the coal stop- 
page, the coke sales, in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1925, showed an increased tonnage of 
228 p.ct. We congratulate Mr. Keable on the success of 
the co-partnership scheme, which he originally put for- 
ward in his Coke Competition paper. We should like to 
know how Mr. Keable deals with the local fuel merchants, 
or perhaps he does not do coke business through them. 
At any rate, he makes it difficult for imported coke to 
trade among his gas consumers; and mention of this 
will no doubt act as a deterrent to any outside producers 
of coke who may have been considering whether or not 
they shall make a coke raid upon Mr. Keable’s gas-supply 
area. If there are any such, we would suggest to them 
that they should save themselves the trouble of attempt- 
ing something which is bound to be futile. 


Gas Salesmen and Smoke Abatement. 

THE gas industry has done more effective work in helping 
forward smoke abatement than any other producers of 
means of heating that are innocent of contribution to at- 
mospheric pollution. The Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
which is to be held in Birmingham from Sept. 6 to 18, 
will—particularly through its Gas Section—show that we 
are now so far progressed in highly efficient methods of 
utilizing gas and coke for heating that their acceptance 
can be pressed in place of coal, especially in domestic 
service, and the propriety can be urged upon the Govern- 
ment of doing something legislatively in advancing the 
cause of the utilization of higher standards of domestic 
heating. People speak of economy in cost as though that 
was the primary consideration in this matter. Improved 
conditions which subscribe to health and the preservation 
of property are given secondary place. The positions 
ought to be reversed, having regard to relative intrinsic 
values. 

There is one thing to which we believe special attention 
will be devoted at the Birmingham Exhibition, and that 
is the question of the provision of proper flues for use 
with gas+fires. This has. become a real pressing ques- 
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tion for the gas industry; and it is particularly expedient 
that every possible effort should be made to educate ar- 
chitects as to what the gas industry has to offer in this 
respect. Particularly they must be shown that there 
should be care to have flues constructed of suitable ma- 
terial; they must be of a character which will not only 
serve their purpose of removing the products of combus- 
tion and assist in the work of ventilation, but they 
must be of material which will not be subject to rapid 
corrosion. For the propaganda work which this flue ques- 
tion imperatively demands, it is necessary that gas sales- 
men should also be educated in this respect, so as effec- 
tively to help in spreading correct information among 
housing authorities, architects, and builders. 

An excellent opportunity will be afforded at the exhibi- 
tion of inspecting what is capable of being: done in this 
regard, through the arrangements made by the British 
Commercial Gas Association to have the Annual Meeting 
of the Salesmen’s Circle in Birmingham on the first Satur- 
day following the opening of the exhibition—that is, on 
Sept. 11. On that occasion there will be an address by 
the Executive Chairman of the Association (Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, C.B.E.); and, as usual, the Chairmen of the 
different Circles will make statements concerning the work 
that is proceeding in their various districts. An address 
is also to be given, by Miss Gladys Burlton, B.A. (Lond.), 
on ‘* Turning Complaints into Goodwill.’’ The subject is 
a highly appropriate one; but the view that is growing 
in the gas industry is that it is better not to be confronted 
with the work of turning complaints into goodwill, but to 
try to prevent complaints by rendering good service. Of 
course, where there are complaints, it is frequently found 
that the cause is due to some local defect, and not to the 
general supply; and in such cases the application of the 
remedy, with the consequent realization of a higher effici- 
ency, is found to be an excellent promoter of the good- 
will about which Miss Burlton will be speaking. We have 
full confidence that the chief officials of all gas under- 
takings will do their utmost to send as many members 
of their staffs as they possibly can to Birmingham on 
Sept. 11. Combined with the business meeting, the ex- 
hibition will be of great educational value. 








Coinage Changes. 


The gas industry will have to keep an eye on proposals 
which are being made for changes in the coinage of the coun- 
try. The Rt. Hon. R. McNeill stated in the House of Com- 
mons recently that proposals for improving the design had been 
under consideration, and a statement would be made as soon as 
possible. There are some members who consider that it would 
be well to reduce the bulk and weight of the penny, and are 
pressing this upon the attention of the authorities. With the 
several millions of prepayment meters there are in the country, 
the mechanism of which has been designed for operation by 
pennies and shillings, it will be necessary for the gas industry 
carefully to watch the position to see that its interests are not 
affected. It would be a serious matter to have the size of either 
coin altered. 
Electricity Bill. 

Parliament has adjourned to Nov. 9, but it may be neces- 
sary to have an interim sitting on Aug. 30 to empower the 
continuance of the Emergency Regulations. The Government 
have arranged*to have a sufficient attendance for this purpose. 
On the remaining days of the first week’s sitting in November, 
the House of Commons will take the report and third reading 
of the Electricity Supply Bill. 


Germany’s Coal Opportunity. 

The British coal strike, as previously mentioned, has been 
a great opportunity for the German mining industry; and the 
way is being prepared for sharp competition with British coal 
when our miners have arrived at the sensible conclusion that the 
time has come for them to discontinue their destructive idling. 
The economic conditions in the Ruhr mines have largely im- 
proved. Although the output is now considerably in excess 
of that of 1913, the number of men employed has been reduced 
from 430,000 to 335,000. This is the result of modernization 
and the introduction of machinery. 








——— 


Mining Industry Bill. ; 

This measure was read the third time and passed by the 
House of Lords on Tuesday of last week. The following day it 
received the Royal Assent. 


Company Promoting Activities. 

The Heathfield and Waldron Gas Light and Coke Com. 
pany have adopted a new system of begging for subscriptions 
to their capital. A circular letter has been sent out, in which 
it is announced that the Company have for disposal a ‘ few” 
first mortgage debentures, the sale price of which is only £8; 
for £100 of debentures. On Jan. 13 last, we gave information 
regarding this Company, who were then offering the debentures 
at 490 p.ct., so that there has been a reduction of £5. The 
Company kindly inquire: ‘‘ May we secure you a few at £85? 
If so, please remit deposit of one-half the amount, the balance 
to be paid on acceptance of your offer.”’ 
makes an offer need dread a refusal. We also see that th 
Southern Counties Electric Light and Power Supply, Ltd., have 
sent out another batch of their frequently circulated prospec- 
tus, and accompanying it is a letter in which the Directors 
state that they have pleasure in enclosing a prospectus of the 
issue of the balance of debenture and share capital. They als: 
state that they have entered into a contract for the supply of 
electricity in bulk in one of the Southern districts (name not 
divulged) ‘‘ which will be generated by what is claimed to be 
one of the most economical of fuel methods and plant in opera. 
tion, and which is the first of its kind to be used’ in England. 
The Company has the option of using this method elsewhere. 
The economy in fuel and the production of electricity is to be an 
important factor in the future prosperity of electric light under- 
takings.”” We are rather uncertain as to the correctness of 
the word ‘‘ and” in the last sentence; it appears to us it should 
be ‘‘in.”? Another point of uncertainty is whether economy 
of fuel in the production of electricity for the Southern 
Counties Electric Light and Power Supply, Ltd., will produce 
advantage for the people who have had the temerity to confide 
money to this concern. If there are people who can be cap- 
tured in this simple manner, they ought to be placed under 
some form of guardianship. 


No speculator who 


Trade Union Law. 

It is proposed that the Committee of Ministers (including 
Law Officers of the Crown) who are considering the question 
of amending trade union law shall resume their meetings some 
time before the House of Commons reassembles in the autumn, 
and present recommendations to the Cabinet. The principal 
question is that of amending the law so as to provide safe- 
guards against illegal strikes. Warning is given regarding 
speculation as to what will be the precise scope of the promised 
legislation. 


Unemployment. é 

There was a further decrease of 25,768 unemployed per- 
sons during the week ended July 26. The records of the 
registers of employment exchanges in Great Britain aggregated 
1,605,500. While this was 25,768 fewer than the week pre- 
viously, it was 407,869 more than on the corresponding date ol 
last year. The figures are exclusive of persons who ceased 
work in the coal-mining industry on account of the dispute. 


-— 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Rosert W. Cowiz, Gas Manager at Port Glasgow, has 
been appointed Manager to the Hawick Gas Light Company. 

Mr. James MELRosE, a Director of the York Gas Company; 
celebrated his 98th birthday on Aug. 5. He has been a — 
figure in the life of York for half a century, and is an ex-Lor 
Mayor of the city. 

We are asked to request all business firms kindly to note 
that Mr. Georcg Briccs has taken over the management 0! 
the Knutsford Light and Water Company, and to address the't 
communications accordingly. 


— 


OBITUARY. 


After an illness of several months, the death oceurred on 
the ist inst. of Mr. Ernest Yates Woop, Secretary of the W ev 
mouth Consumers’ Gas Company, in whose service ie — 
been for about half-a-century, for over twenty years of hee" 
time he was Secretary. During the whole of this period F 
enjoyed the confidence and regard of his Board of Directors. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Wirn the rising of Parliament, no further progress can be made | 


until the autumn with the Electricity Supply Bill; and then 
there will be fresh endeavours to secure amendments and the 
introduction of new clauses. The 
trouble encountered by those who desire 
modification is that the Government are 
so numerically strong that, however ill- 
advised their scheme may be in parts, they can push matters 
through precisely as counselled, and in defiance of destruc- 
tive criticism from numerous men of fame in the industry 
equal to that of any of the Electricity Commissioners. The in- 
dustry knows that the immense amount of money which will 
have to be expended or sacrificed under the scheme will be in- 
sufficiently productive for long to come. But, for some strange 
reason, its men appear to have been completely incapable of 
making an impression upon the Government—in truth, the 
Government have largely ignored the industry, and have not 
thought it worth while to consult it in any way whatever. We 
have never known a big industry to be treated by the Govern- 
ment in a more ignominious fashion, and with less considera- 
tion. It has perhaps been a bad thing for it that the legisla- 
tion in respect of the scheme has been in progress during the 
coal strike, which has so greatly monopolized the time of the 
Prime Minister and the other members of the Government that 
they have been unable to give much attention to the subject of 
electricity supply. It has, therefore, been largely left to the 
Attorney-General and the Minister of Transport to see the 
matter through. No one can say that they have not faithfully 
stuck to their orders, or that they have been prepared to deviate 
much from them. One thing the electricity industry had hoped 
for—that a little comfort would have been allowed it by the in- 
clusion in the measure of the wiring and selling powers which 
are so much desired by municipal suppliers of electricity. Even 
that has been denied, although there is promise that it shall be 
considered when the work of consolidating and revising the 
General Electricity Acts is taken in hand. When that will be 
no one can say. 


The Adamant 
Government, 


The electricity undertakings of the 
country, like the gas undertakings, 
have done remarkably well in main- 


taining supply during the coal strike, 
though some of the Labour-dominated Councils during the 
general strike made the grave mistake of subordinating their 
governing functions to trade union policy by using their 
administrative position to try to stop the industrial wheels of 
the country. Such cases of stoppage of supply were relatively 
few; and since, speaking generally, the electricity undertakings 
have done well in carrying on supply with fuel in stock 
or acquirable from gas undertakings and foreign sources. But 
the dearer supplies with which some of them are now work- 
ing must have an effect upon their financial position; and 
notices of increases of price have been necessary. Certain it is 
that many undertakings with low-priced contracts running 
with industrial concerns will be losing money over them, unless 
they had the foresight to insert in the agreements a strike 
clause which automatically increases prices according to cost of 
fuel. From various quarters we learn that, while the coal posi- 
tion has improved, owing to the inflow of coal from abroad, the 
quality is so poor, compared with the fuel to which the stations 
are accustomed, that the duty of the steam-boilers shows a 
material falling-off. 


Coal Stoppage and 
Fuel Supplies. 


We see the ‘‘ Electrical Review ”’ is re- 
signing itself to the electrical process 
continuing for. long to come to be one 
of comparatively low efficiency. It tells 
its readers that the method at present employed—using the 


The Ultimate 
Efficiency. 


heat of coal to generate steam, and then utilizing the steam 
to drive a turbine, which, in turn, drives an electrical genera- 
‘or—is extremely wasteful. It points to the returns of the 


Electricity Commissioners, which show that, in the most 
tiheient of our modern generating stations, barely 20 p.ct. of 
the energy of coal is converted into electrical energy. Even if 
the idea of using extra high-pressure and high-temperature 
steam is carried to its limit, as is done in the Benson boiler, it 
‘S Not expected that an overall efficiency of more than 35 p.ct. 
will be obtained. It would appear, therefore, that the industry 
Must be content to accept a loss of never less than 65 p.ct. in 
‘onverting the energy of coal into electricity, and, under pre- 
sent conditions, of about 80 p.ct. These statements appear in 
“1 article in which our contemporary discusses the question of 
gener ting electricity direct from coal; but we cannot see any- 
ing in what it says that will occasion any change in practice 
: - put the matter on the safe side—several generations 
anead, 

When the late Brentford Gas Company 
sought parliamentary powers to acquire 
a site on the Duke’s Meadows at Chis- 
wick for new works, there was such 
‘ttong opposition that the matter was dropped. , It was postu- 


A Generating Station 
on Duke’s Meadows. 











lated that the erection of works there would occasion grave 
injury to the amenities of the locality, and that many other 
horrible things would result which are not found to exist in 
gas-works as constructed and operated on modern lines. Had 
that site been acquired, the course of events might have been 
considerably changed. We do not know, but probably the 
amalgamation with the Gas Light and ‘Coke Company would 
not have taken place, or might have been deferred for some 
time tocome. Another thing might not have happened. It is 
this: We see that the Duke’s Meadows, refused to the Brent- 
ford Company, are to be occupied by a huge generating station 
—an arrangement for this having been made between the Home 
Counties Joint Electricity Authority and the Chiswick District 
Council. This will require 45 acres of land, which was pur- 
chased from the Duke of Devonshire as an open space. As 
compensation, the Council are to have Chiswick House and 
grounds consisting of 65 acres. A low estimate of the cost of 
the generating station is 42,000,000; and it is hoped the plant 
will be in commission to serve the western area of London by 
the winter of 1928-29. The scheme (which is Government 
backed) is to be carried out under the new Electricity Bill when 
it becomes an Act. The amenities of the district do not appear 
to be as important now as they were a few years ago. It is 
stated that considerable extensions are also to be carried out at 
the Barking generating station, for which a contract, amount- 


ing to £750,000, has been placed for steam plant, with pul- 
verized fuel equipment. 


‘** Meteor ”’ of the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ 
lately burst into miserably childish 
rhyme over what he calls ‘‘ Trench war- 
fare in the Commercial Road; ”’ and he also indulged in state- 
ments which successfully carry on a. long record of extrava- 
gance on his part in referring to gas. The incident to which 
he alludes is the gas escape in the Commercial Road. He states 
that there were 200 men engaged in the search for the leak. 
His 200 is about 600 p.ct. too high; for the total number of men 
engaged was 30! The army of unemployed in the East-end 
were not set on the work by the Gas Company; and had 
‘* Meteor ”’ exercised a little care, it would have occurred even 
to his meteoric brain that 200 men could not have got anywhere 
near the road openings to take active part in the operations. 
The facts were stated in our news columns last week. Had it 
been the fusing of an electric cable and the generation of ex- 
plosive gas, the difficulties of the situation as every engineer— 
whether gas or electrical—will know would have been equally 
severe; and the chances are that the electrical mishap would 
have caused damage before the trouble could have been loca- 
ted. In this instance there was an escape of gas, but not the 
presence of the means of ignition as would have been the case 
with an electric cable fusion. The difficulties of the case were 
simply these: It was the Commercial Road; over all subter- 
ranean property—including the gas mains—a concrete bed had 
been constructed; and a system of tramlines ‘working on the 
conduit plan had been laid down. Thus electricity had a part 
in obstructing a prompt location of the seat of the trouble. It 
was discovered that a crack had formed at one end of a gas- 
main. -The main had been down for years; and it was not 
therefore the gas, but some external influence, which had con- 
tributed to the formation of the crack. Not a fire was caused, 
not a life was lost, through the accident. An engineer would 
have applauded what was done in discovering the leak in the 
circumstances existing in the Commercial Road. But 
** Meteor.’’ His method is: 


More Exag¢geration. 


not 


Sing a song of gas leaks in the summer time, 
Labourers (two hundred) digging up a street—— 
) assing uy 


And so on, with his comment winding up with: ‘* We suppose 
it is all due to the fusing of an electric wire.’’ Silly —— we 
will not write what was in our mind; it might hurt ‘‘ Meteor’s”’ 
feelings, however much it is justified. 


It is not known how many grievances 
the customers of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Electricity Department -have suf- 
fered from, but a ‘‘ Ratepayer”’ in a 
letter to the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald’ makes an appeal to the De- 
partment to do something to remedy the “‘ latest ’’ one. From 
the communication and others, it seems that, since the intro- 
duction of alternating current in the city, the electric lights 
have not been leading a sober and upright life. They have been 
unsteady. As the correspondent expresses it, ‘‘ the incessant 
twinkling is most irritating, besides being a strain upon the 
eyes.”* He also says that the consumers were told that the 
change-over was being made in the interests of efficiency ; and 
he had supposed that “ efficiency ’’ implied satisfaction if not 
cheapness. Now, he asserts, the consumers have neither satis- 
faction nor cheapness. Another correspondent confirms ‘‘ Rate- 
payer’ in characterizing the light as ‘‘ irritating ” and ‘ try- 
ing.’’ This writer asserts that, to many consumers, the light 
is now a,kind of torture—manifestly to the eyes. 


Lighting and 
Alternating Current. 
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The Brighton Corporation Electricity 


Department have had a year of .unpre- 
cedented prosperity. The gross profit 
was £78,000 ; and the net, after meeting loan and sinking fund 
charges, £25,000. The information is also given that during 
the financial year the sales increased by nearly 2,500,000 units, 
That increase does not convey much. Stated as electric units, 
the figures cannot be compared with cubic feet, and, the basis 
of business not being the same, it cannot be compared with a 
gas undertaking in respect of percentage increases. The only 
way to get a real comparison is by reducing the electrical units 
to therms. So doing, we find that the 2,500,000 units x 3412 
B.Th.U. = 8,530,000,000 B.Th.U., or 85,300 therms. The 
second paragraph of the report of the Brighton and Hove 
General Gas Company for 1925 says ‘‘ the sale of gas compared 
with that for the preceding year shows an increase of 485,353 
therms, or 4°8 p.ct.’? Thus we find that the increase in therms 
of the Brighton electricity undertaking leaves that of the Gas 
Company 400,000 therms in excess. 


Dr. Waldo, the Coroner for the City of 
London, has also to carry out inquiries 
under the City of London Fire Inquests 
Act. In his annual report, he states that last year 186 fires 
were personally investigated by him; and of these 33 were of 
electrical origin. Of these, 15 were fires and explosions in 
electric distribution boxes on public footways. The cause 
assigned by the London Fire Brigade and City Police was 
simply ‘‘ defective circuit.”” This does not satisfy Dr. Waldo. 
In his opinion, a careful investigation of these dangerous fires 
and explosions should be made by the Board of Trade or other 
responsible authority, with a view, if possible, to their preven- 
tion. The words ‘‘ if possible’’ are useful, and seem to ex- 
press a doubt of realization on Dr. Waldo’s part. That doubt 
is justified; for if electrical experts knew how to obviate such 
occurrences, they would have applied the remedy long ago. Of 
the remaining 18 electrical fires, the Coroner reports that 12 
were caused by defective circuits, and six were due to the over- 
heating of radiators, irons, and coils. 


A Comparison. 


City Fires. 


—_< 


While Frederic Smith and four othe; 
men were working at a coal conveyor, 
at the power house of the Mersey Rail. 
way Company at Birkenhead on July 6, they received an elec. 
tric shock; and Smith succumbed. The Engineer presumed 
that an abrasion of the insulation of the cable was the cause. 
It was found that the live wire was exposed for about } in, 
The Goring and Streatley electric power station was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday, July 24. Fortunately, the Company have 
a second station on the Goring side of the Thames, and from 
this the supply of current was maintained—this being a season 
of reduced demand. Joseph Bonner, a sinker of Liverpool, 
was electrocuted on July 26, while working on a shaft which 
is being sunk in connection with the new Mersey tunnel. A 
pipe which Bonner was handling caught an overhead electric 
cable, which snapped, and fell on the man, flinging him into 
the water beneath. A comrade dashed in to save him; and, 
despite electric shocks, he managed to drag his fellow worker 
on to a plank. Attempts were made to revive him; but unsuc- 
cessfully, and he died before reaching the hospital. On the 
same day, Leeds was visited by a terrific rain and thunder. 
storm. At its height St. Philip’s Church was struck by light- 
ning. There was a flash and a report almost at the same in. 
stant, and smoke was immediately afterwards seen issuing from 
the church. A number of electric wires in a building adjoining 
were fused. Last Friday’s newspapers gave information re- 
garding a fire which broke out at the Bourse in Paris as a 
result, it is believed, of a short circuit. According to the 
‘* Matin,”’ the damage to the cables which were used for com. 
munication with the provinces and abroad was considerable. 
On Thursday, Hull experienced one of its largest fires for many 
years, involving damage to the extent of several thousand 
pounds. This occurred on the Riverside Quay; and a ware. 
house, about 100 yards long, was completely gutted, and a foot- 
bridge partly destroyed. The belief is that the outbreak was 
caused by the fusing of a crane cable. To the roll of deaths of 
children by trespassing on electrified railways has to be added 
the name of F. J. Arnold—a seven-year old schoolboy, of South 
Kensington—who was found lying dead on the live rail of the 
West London Extension Railways electric track. A verdict of 
‘* Accidental death from electrocution ’’ was recorded. 


Mishaps. 





ie 





CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 


In the ‘* JOURNAL ” a fortnight ago (p. 209) there was pub- 
lished the list of successful candidates in the recent examina- 
tions bearing upon gas of the City and Guilds of London In- 


stitute. The entries for the different subjects and grades were 
as follows : 











| Pass. 
aa |+_——_—————_| Fail. | Total 
| ast. 2nd. | 

Minor Course in Gas-Works Practice . 3 6 | 9 18 
Minor Course in Gas Supply Practice. | 3 | 5 Pag 32 
Gasfitting,GradeI. . . . « «© «| 21 5 26 
ee. Grade lI... .-. «© « -| 2 4 | »® 22 

‘ et ae Ss eC Ce 8 > “5 37 


Unsuccessful candidates for these examinations (as well as 
those contemplating offering themselves) would do well to 
study the subjoined report on the 1926 papers throughout the 
country as a whole, which Mr. Walter T. Dunn has received 
from Mr. C. C. Hawkins, Superintendent of the Department 
of Technology of the Institute. 


REPORT ON THE EXAMINATIONS OF 1926. 
Minor CoursE In GAs-WorkKs PRACTICE. 

On the whole the papers were .of a low standard, the students 
appearing to have only a very general knowledge of the subject. 
Although the subject forms a Minor Course, and not so much 
knowledge of detail and design is to be expected as for the Major 
Course of the Institution of Gas Engineers, nevertheless the candi- 
date should know more of the details of works practice, of the con- 
struction of the apparatus used, and of the chemical actions involved 
than is shown by the answer papers. For example: 

In Question 2, it would be expected that the student would be 
able to indicate the size, relative position of the retorts, the space 
occupied by the combustion arch, the space between the retorts and 
the side walls, the width of arch required, and the spacing and 
thickness of the cross walls. Also to show reasonable aptitude in 
sketching. 

In Question 4, he would be expected to know the general routine 
of the preparation of oxide, the tests usea to know when to change 
a box, details of the rotation method of working, the quantity of 
air admitted for revivification in situ, and the quantity of sulphur 
which the spent oxide should contain before its use is discontinued. 

The papers show an’ absence of knowledge which would not be 
possible if the candidates were familiar with general gas-works 
practice, had been taught the details of construction, the elementary 
chemistry of the processes, and had been given practice in sketching. 
While the questions are set with a view to giving the candidate an 





opportunity of showing that he has obtained a considerable know- 
ledge of his subject from practical acquaintance with the plant, he is 
also expected to have benefited through information from the stan- 
dard text-books imparted to him in class, along with practice in 
giving clear and concise answers to questions and ability to make 
use of the valuable aid of sketching. It is in this manner that the 
full value of the grouped course of instruction will be obtained. 
MiINoR Course IN Gas Suppty PRACTICE, 

In assessing the answers, credit has as far as possible been given 
for knowledge which the candidates evidently possessed, even when 
it was not clearly expressed, But at the same time it has to be re- 
membered that clear expression generally means clear thinking, and 
clear thinking is necessary for economical and efficient work in prac- 
tice. For instance, in setting about a piece of work, such as the 
laying of a main, a man should be able to visualize mentally every 
detail of the work to be done. Only in this way can he make efficient 
preparation beforehand of all tools and materials required, and with- 
out hesitation perform all operations in their proper order. ‘Teachers 
of classes should therefore seek not only to impart knowledge, but 
also to train their students to express clearly the knowledge they 
have. 

The want of clear thinking on the part of nearly all the candi- 
datés is noticeable in relation to pressure and supply of gas. The 
question on the station governor was attempted by all the candi- 
dates; but only a few appeared to understand the way in which the 
demand for gas by the consumer affects the pressure of .gas in the 
mains. This was also shown in the answers attempted to the ques- 
tion on the effect of enlarging a main. Only five attempted this ques- 
tion, ail of whom knew Pole’s formula; but none of them knew how 
to apply it to the practical problem stated. 

The answers to the question on the socket-and-spigot joint showed 
that most of the candidates had no practical acquaintance with joints 
made with cold lead, and also that they had not used their powers 
of observation on the nature of the joint made with molten lead, or 
possibly had not had the opportunity of examining the condition of 
the lead in such a joint when the lead is ‘‘ drawn ”’ out of the socket. 

The points above mentioned refer specifically to the first three ques- 
tions, but the same general principle holds throughout. 

Candidates should be encouraged to use their powers of observation 
in practical work, so that they may know not only how to do a piece 
of work properly, but also the reason for every detail of the pro 
cedure. Apart from merely passing an examination, they would thus 
be trained to be more efficient workmen in practice. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


The papers sent in for the course in Gas-Works Practice were of 
good average quality. The students were well prepared, and they 
usually began with the first question and worked through the paper 
systematically until the required number of questions had been an- 
swered. : 
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On the other hand, the papers for the Minor Course in Gas Supply 
Practice were exceedingly weak when compared with the set men- 
tioned above. 

Gas-FitTinc. 


Grade I.—-The standard of work was quite good, but attention 
should be given to the importance of meter reading—15 candidates 
out of 22 failed to read the indices in Question 3 correctly. 

Grade II.—The general standard of work in this grade was not 
as high as in Grade I. The answers to Questions 6 and g on hot 
water were weak—s candidates out of 8 failed to gain half-marks on 
Question 6, and 7 out of g failed in Question 9. The answers to 


Question 4 were not concise. 


Candidates should confine themselves 


to the terms of the questions, and avoid rambling answers. 


good, but candidates were weak on Questions 2 and 4. 


Fina GRADE. 
Technical Paper.—The answers to Questions 1 and 3 were quite 
Unfortunately 


there was a loophole in Question 5, which allowed candidates to 


evade the point of the question. 


Average marks have therefore been 


given, as there was not a correct answer to this question. 


Science.—Some of the drawings for Questions 6 and 8 were quite 


good, but some of the answers to Questions 1-5 and 7 were very weak. 


Many candidates failed to obtain half-marks. 





CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME FOR COKE SALES. 


Mr. E. F. Keable’s Successful System at Gorleston. 


The present situation in the coal mining industry of this 
country has resulted in the depletion of the coke stocks of most 
gas undertakings, and perhaps there is a tendency to adopt a 
laissez faire policy regarding coke sales. Even if such a 
policy is temporarily expedient in certain cases, the need re- 
mains for the organization of a lasting basis upon which to 
erect a permanent market for this solid smokeless fuel. 

Past experience has amply demonstrated the folly—and not 
merely this, but also the injustice—of dumping surplus coke 
into the districts of other gas undertakings. By adopting this 
plan, not only is the income of the offending concern sacrificed, 
but the commodity is depreciated in the eyes of the public. 

A Go-AHEAD Poticy. 

With the hope that knowledge of his coke scheme will be 
of interest, and perhaps of assistance, to his fellows in the gas 
industry, Mr. E. F. Keable, the Engineer, Manager, and Secre- 
tary of the Gorleston and Southtown Gas Company, has sent us 
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The Slot-Meter Barrow. 


details of it. It may be remembered that Mr. Keable was 
one of the successful competitors in the Coke Competition 
organized by the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ last year; his paper, which bore 
the title ‘‘ Coke Co-Partnership Coupons,’’ appearing in the 
‘* JOURNAL ”’ for Jan. 27, 1926. What he suggested was: 

(1) That a gas undertaking’s available coke supplies should 
first be held at the disposal of its own gas consumers. 

(2) That a consumer who uses gas for lighting, cooking, 
and heating should have coke supplied to him at the 
lowest rate. 

(3) That those who use gas for cooking and heating only 
should be supplied with coke at a higher rate, but not at 
such a rate as would be charged to non-gas customers. 

ENsuRING GoopD-QuaLity COKE. 


_Acting on these lines, Mr. Keable put his scheme into opera- 
tion last January.. Before doing so, however, he erected a 
Cort coke cutting and screening plant complete; and as he 
realized that not only must coke be properly graded, but must 
also have a low moisture content, he designed the lay-out of 
the plant so that the whole of it is under cover. After quench- 
ing, the coke can be elevatéd, broken, graded, and stored 
under cover. A portion of the building is shown in one of the 
illustrations which accompany this article. Mr. Keable takes 
all opportunities of advertising gas and coke, as is indicated in 
our photograph of a barrow used daily for taking slot meter 
coppers to the bank. The slogan ‘‘ get the coke habit ”’ appears 
on all the Company’s printed matter and on the cabin of every 
delivery lorry. 
THE SCHEME IN BRIEF. 

The scheme is simple enough. Consumers are circularized, 
and the suggestion is made that they should become coke co- 
partners. All they have to do is to guarantee to purchase 
10 cwt. of coke per annum. Then, those who use gas for 
lighting and other purposes get their coke at 1s. 8d. per ton 
less than the normal price, and to those using gas for purposes 
other than lighting, the charge for coke is 10d. less per ton. 


It is pointed out that by becoming co-partners in this way, con- 
sumers are helping to lower the price of gas, and at the same 
time are gaining better heating results at a smaller outlay. 
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Advertising on a Main Thoroughfare. 











Propaganda from the Coke Store. 


EXCELLENT RESULTS. 

As mentioned before, Mr. Keable’s scheme has been in opera- 
tion since January of this year. Taking the four months prior 
to the strike demand for coke, and comparing this period with 
the corresponding four months last year, the coke sales show 
an increased tonnage of 228 p.ct. Moreover, all the coke pro- 
duced. has been disposed of in the Gorleston Company’s area of 
supply. Mr. Keable informs us that the Company’s future 
problem is to meet the steadily increasing demand for coke 
which ‘has been the outcome of a much appreciated scheme. 

Mr. Keable’s method of dealing with coke has been adopted 
by the Great Yarmouth Gas Company. 
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FLEXIBLE GAS PRODUCTION. 


By R. G. SuHappott. 


To one who has had extended experience in the use of pro- 
ducer gas in connection with town gas supply, the patent 
specification, quotations, and leader on this subject in your issue 
for July 28 are particularly interesting. 

Changing times bring changing needs; and it is evident that 
the increasing variability in gas demands are at last bringing 
into due perspective the utility and place of producer gas in the 
economy of gas manufacture. Primarily, in a general way, 
producer gas is the cheapest form of gaseous therms; secondly, 
it is a most useful diluent for admixture—within, of course, 
regulated limits—with the richer straight coal gas. 

That producer gas has been seized upon as a principal con- 
stituent of the so-called ‘* base ’’ gas in the manipulative scheme 
in question is not to be wondered at by those accustomed to its 
admixture with ordinary town gas. In passing, is not this 
scheme one of mere manipulation, rather than of invention? 
The underlying principle of this manipulative proposal is 
evidently the regulation of mixture of different gases of a 
similar calorific value and specific gravity so that the propor- 
tions of the constituent gases may be varied from time to time 
to meet the changing demands in quantity required over periods 
and seasons without undue fluctuation in the two prime factors 
of calorific value and specific gravity. Past experience has de- 
monstrated that gas ‘* quality ’’ cannot be regulated upwards 
so well, or economically, as downwards—as exemplified in 
bunsen burner appliances, in which it is impossible to inject 
more than a certain amount of air, under normal distribution 
conditions. Should that amount of air be insufficient for the 
proper combination of the burner mixture, no amount of ‘* regu- 
lation ’’ will increase it. Once, however, the requirements of 
the gas portion of the burner admixture for oxygen are reduced 

i.c., reduction of nominal quality below that for which the 
air quantity is equal—a margin for ‘ regulation ”’ of the quan- 
titv of air entering the burner is provided. 

Similarly, in this case, a working base of lower quality than 
that given by straight coal gas is provided by the admixture 
of producer gas, and with consequent lowering of the calorific 
value and increase in specific gravity of the basic mixture. 
This, being ‘* regulatable,’’ is fixed at such a point as approxi- 
nately to correspond, and be interchangeable, with some other 
kind of gas of a similar calorific value and specific gravity 
440 B.Th.U., and o-60 sp. gr. being stated as an instance, 
though it is clear that the ‘* base ”’ or ‘f working standard ”’ 
may be varied from these figures in either direction up or 
down. 

That flexibility of production has become of importance 
through the changing requirements for gas will be acknow- 
ledged ; but is it not in a fair way to being met in this country 
by various manipulative devices, inspired and fostered by the 
working effects of the Gas Regulation Act? I have in mind 
the particular instance of an undertaking with which I am 
closely associated, which, to my mind, achieves a similar end 
to that aimed at by the propounders of the ‘ flexibility 
standardization ’? scheme, in a simpler manner, and without 
the use of oil or other enrichment. The undertaking in ques- 
tion has a present annual output of 136 million c.ft. The calo- 
rific standard is goo B.Th.U. The gas normally supplied is 
gto B.Th.U, The minimum and maximum makes are as 
follows : 

Thousands, 
Monthly minimum 9,567 
»  . Maximum 14,359 
Weekly minimum 2,260 


i iintn ek aa proportion of minimum 
7°25 PC. = to maximum 
_ proportion of minimum 


“3 maximum 3,310 — 68°30 p.ct. = to maximum 
Daily minimum oe <r proportion of minimum 
‘i maximum 525 57°14 PC. = to maximum 


The coal gas plant consists of settings of Q retorts in eights 
(through beds) with an auxiliary total gasification plant (super- 
imposed vertical retort over fuel bed type) of 300,000 c.ft. per 
24 hours maximum capacity. For the last two years these two 
plants have been worked in conjunction in such a way as to 
meet all the requirements of every time and season, with a gas 
of practically constant quality of 410 B.Th.U. (except, of course, 
during the coal strike period) and without upsetting the adjust- 
ment of consumers’ burners and appliances. This has been 
accomplished by the use of the same number of coal gas retorts 
throughout the whole period—viz., two through beds of eight 
retorts each; the variations in demand being taken up by the 
total gasification plant. This type of plant makes an excellent 
producer gas from coal or coke, or from mixtures of both; also 
blue water gas from coke, and total gasification gas from 
coal or from mixtures of coal and coke. 

The range of calorific value and specific gravity of the gases 
from these two plants is briefly set out below in as nearly 
round figures as possible : ; , 


Range of Calorific Value and Specific Gravity. 


Retort coal gas . a he 500 B.Th.U. ae 0°45 Sp. Gr. 
Total gasification coal gas . 350 


vs es 0°52 i 

Total gasification coke gas, 7 
RNG. ae ae ea - oe 0°55 
Producer gas from coal . . 150 a os o 80 ~ 
a = OE Gi 6 ae bs ee o*go ™ 





The varying volumes of gas required are met by utilizing il 
auxiliary plant to a greater or less extent—viz., by employing 
smaller quantities of the poorer gases for the lower demands, 
and larger quantities of the intermediate gases for the higher 
demands. In general practice it has been found that retort coal 
gas, and either total gasification coal gas or coal producer vas, 
or both, as occasion requires, permit sufficient variation, along 


. With what one may term the natural flexibility of the coal yas 


plant itself to meet all changes and demands. 

As showing the effect of different admixtures upon calorific 

value and specific gravity, the following statement throws an 
interesting light upon the value of this practice : 
Practical Range of Gas Admixtures 

Cal. Val. Sp.Gr 

1 vol. retort coal gas to 1’5 vols. total gasification gas = 410 B.Th.U. . 


+ O'4¢ 
I a a » oSvol. B.W.gas . . .= 410 oe oe oa 
I t % », ©°33,, Coal producer gas . = 412 * e+ 0°54 
I os " »» 0°25 ,, COke producer gas . = 424 sé oe 0°54 


As the ratio of minimum to maximum day’s make, as pre- 
viously shown, was 0°57: 1, and the above practical working 
range shows a ratio of o'50: 1, the practicability of this manipu- 
lative method of working will be readily appreciated. As the 
different admixtures range in calorific value only from 410 to 
424 B.Th.U., or 3°4 p.ct., and in specific gravity from 0°49 to 
0°54, Or 10°2 p.ct., the flexibility of this method, without dis- 
turbance to consumers’ appliances, is apparent. 

Practical men will understand that admixtures in the afore- 
mentioned proportions aré arbitrary; there being many in- 
termediate stages—all, however, within the ambit of thos: 
given, lor instance, there are times when part producer gas 
(mostly coal producer gas) and part total gasification gas are 
used, but always with the purpose of maintaining the 410 
B.Th.U. working standard. Again, one diluent gas will be 
used at one part of the day, and the other at another part ; and 
there are times when both diluent gases are admitted at the 
same time—the total gasification gas being returned from the 
relief gasholder while the plant is being worked as a producer, 
and the producer gas admitted, under ordinary works exhauster 
pull, by means of a special connection and regulating valve, to 
the retort gas foul main. ; 

There are, of course, other manipulative methods of gas pro- 
duction in use in this country with the object of obtaining th 
necessary degree of flexibility, along with a steady pre-deter- 
mined quality, in which the factor of specific gravity has not 
been overlooked. But I know of none simpler or more effective 
than that | have attempted briefly to describe. 

Perhaps, now that the utility of producer gas has been em- 
phasized from quarters claiming the ‘‘ invention ’? to which | 
have made reference, a little more attention will be paid to it 
as being one of several utility factors lying ready to hand. 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Aug. 17-18.—Ir1su ASSOCIATION OF Gas ManaGers.—-Annual 
meeting in Dublin. 

Sept. 2,—NortH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual meeting at Glasgow. 

Sept. 6-18.—SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, at Birmingham. 

Sept. 11.—Gas SaLESMEN.—Annual meeting at Birmingham. 

Sept. 14.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

Sept. 14.—FEDERATION OF GAs EMPpLoyERS.—Meeting. 

Sept. 14-16.—INsTITUTION OF PusLic LIGHTING ENGINEERS.— 
Conference at Newcastle. 

Sept. 16.—MipLanp AssociATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.—Official visit to the Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion, Birmingham. 

Sept. 20.—EveninG Star Lopce.—Emergency Meeting. 

Oct. 25, 26, 27.—British CoMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual conference at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Feb. 16.—‘‘ B.C.G.A.”* Miptanp District CONFERENCE. 











INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 


Sept. 13.—Emergency and Finance Committees. 
Sept. 14.—Advisory Committee on Education. 
Sept. 20.—Council meeting. 

Sept. 21-23.—Postponed Annual Meeting. 

Sept. 24.—Visit to Hastings. 


—_— 
<> 





South Metropolitan Gas Company.—The Company announce 4 
dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, on the ordinar) 
stock for the half-year ended June 30. 


British Commercial Gias Association. The annual conference 
and general meeting of the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ will be held at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Oct. 
25, 26, and 27. Mr. J. C. Walker, the Secretary, states in 
letter that hotel accommodation in Newcastle is limited; and 
as it is anticipated that there will be a large attendance of 
members, those intending to be present should reserve accom- 
modation as early as possible. 
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MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The Ninety-Fourth Annual Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, which was opened 
last week at Oxford, was of unusual interest owing to the fact that the Prince of Wales was President. Next 


+ year’s President will be Sir Arthur Keith. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Prince OF WALES, in his address, took as his main sub- 
ject the relations of the State to Science. 
said : 

Research alone could provide the knowledge on which must 
be based all wise and effective legislation or administrative 
action in the interests of the nation’s health. Yet until 1913 
the State had played at best a subsidiary part in the organiza- 
tion of such research and the provision of its material support. 
Under the new conditions, the State is actively concerned with 
the promotion and co-ordination of medical research towards 
conquest of those infirmities with which ignorance has afflicted 
humanity. The discovery of the vitamins has brought under- 
standing of various defects of health and of development, 
created for us largely by the blindness of civilization to dangers 
accompanying its progress, dangers which science can avert. 
Closely linked with the discovery has been the more recent de- 
velopment of knowledge concerning the need of sunlight for 
health, in man and his fellow animals as in plants. Sunlight, 
or its artificial equivalents, have some importance already in 
the treatment of disease; but a realization of its significance for 
health has a much greater importance in preventive hygiene. 
There can surely be no plainer duty, for a State charged with 
the health of an industrial civilization, than to promote with 
all its resources the search for such knowledge as this, as well 
as to provide for its application when obtained. 

Looking backward a dozen years or so, one may say that 
science was definitely, by that time, a working part of the 
machinery of the State, though, as we see now, not a part work- 
ing at full power. The great war caused a broadening of the 
scientific horizon for men of science themselves in some 
measure, but for the layman in a measure far greater. We all 
were brought to recognize the applications of science as adding, 
it may be, in certain respects to the distresses of warfare, but 
also as immensely alleviating the sufferings caused by it, and 
as indicating many methods of strengthening the arts of defence 

some of which methods are no less valuable in strengthening 
the arts of peace. 

The creation of the Government Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research fell within the period of the war; but it 
certainly is not to be regarded as merely a war measure. It was 
once described as a near relative of ‘‘ Dora,’’ but that was a 
mistake. Nevertheless, it needed the whole period of a century 
between one great war-time and the next—between the Napo- 
leonic and the World Wars—to mature the conception of a State 
Department of Scientific Research. Some idea of this kind was 
clearly present in the mind of Brewster, and certain of his con- 
temporaries, concurrently with his idea of the foundation of our 
own Association in 1831; and later (in 1850), when he addressed 
the Association from the chair, he claimed a strong advance in 
scientific and public opinion towards his views. Five years later 
a conerete proposal for the creation of a Board of Science, 
possessing ‘‘ at once authority and knowledge,”’ was put for- 
ward by the Parliamentary Committee of this Association (a 
Committee no longer existing) ; but our Council at the time con- 
sidered that the proposal had ‘‘ yet to receive sanction from 
public opinion, and more especially from the opinion of men of 
science themselves.” 

It was not, in fact, entirely owing to lack of prevision on the 
side of successive Governments that the developments which 
have been outlined were so long delayed. There was an 
element of mutual distrust between science and the State—now 
almost, if not quite, wholly removed. A strong body of scientific 
opinion was avowedly afraid of ‘‘ organizations of any kind de- 
pendent on the State.”” It is to be hoped that modern develop- 
ments have removed that fear. The progress of science can- 
not be kept wholly within training-walls, and no one wants to 
try to keep it so. The waters of a river may be guided 
artificially to do the work of irrigation ; but not at their sources, 
nor yet where, at the last, they percolate the soil. The guidance 
of scientific research, in its inception, lies with the genius of the 
individual; its results for the future may lie far beyond the 
realization even of the scientific workers themselves. 


On this point, he 


CHIEF ELECTRICITY COMMISSIONER ON ELECTRICITY 
AND GAS SUPPLIES. 


In the course of his Presidential Address to Section G (En- 
gineering) on Friday, Aug. 6, Sir Joun Snext (Chief Electricity 
Commissioner) dealt with the future supply of electricity in 
Great Britain, and referred if some detail to the gas industry. 

At the present time the quantity of electricity generated in 
Great Britain, omitting privately-owned generating stations, 
amounted, he said, to about 7000 million units annually, of 
which 5069 millions were sold by authorized undertakers ; the 
balance being required for railway and tramway traction pur- 
poses. In the four years 1921-22 to 1924-25, the average rate 





of growth had been exactly 20 p.ct. per annum; the growth of 
output for power having been 25°3 p.ct., domestic supplies 
27 p.ct., and traction 12 p.ct. per annum respectively. In recent 
Government publications it had been estimated that the output 
in Great Britain within the next fifteen years might reach a 
total of 21,000 million units, or an even higher figure if elec- 
tricity systems fulfilled the requirements of a more extensive 
railway electrification. What were the possibilities of future 
development? While it might be unwise to predict an esti- 
mate of future demands, it was at least wise to endeavour to 
make some survey of possible extensions, however extravagant 
the results might seem at the moment. 

Considering first the possibility of an extended domestic 
supply, it was pointed out that statistics derived from actual 
records of several housing estates and other sources, where 
electricity has been extensively but not wholly employed for 
heating, cooking, and lighting, showed that the consumption 
per capita was over 1100 units per annum, or 5500 units for 
each house. When electricity was the sole agent, the consump- 
tion per capita rose to over 2500 units (equivalent to 85°3 therms) 
per annum. The amount consumed appeared to be largely a 
question of the price of electricity, the cost, reliability, and 
availability of domestic appliances, and competition with other 
sources of heat. 

The existence of a great gas industry made it absurd to sug- 
gest that in the course of the next generation the requirements 
of the country for electricity for domestic purposes would rise to 
a figure represented by the multiplication of the population of 
the country by 2500 units per capita. 

Assuming the population at the end of the next 25 years will 
have grown to 50 millions, and that the methods and extent of 
distribution will have advanced and developed—coupled with a 
sensible reduction in the cost of appliances resulting from 
scientific and commercial improvement and greatly increased 
scale of manufacture—the total output for domestic require- 
ments, including residential premises, shops, offices, and public 
places, may be estimated at not less than 20,000 million units 
with a maximum load of 8 million kilowatts. An interesting 
speculation might be made, and some support afforded to the 
reasonableness of this estimate, from the following figures : 

In 1924 the amount of raw coal used for domestic purposes 
was given in the annual report of the Secretary for Mines as 
34,280,000 tons, being 19 p.ct. of the total consumption of coal 
in Great Britain. 

Observations by the Fuel Research Board have assessed the 
average thermal efficiency of open coal fires, allowing for both 
radiation and convection, at 22} p.ct. of the total heat con- 
tained in the coal consumed. If it is assumed that the average 
thermal value of the coal per Ib. is 11,000 B.Th.U.—an average 
which is probably lower than the real figure—this tonnage is 
equivalent to 190,048 x 10° B.Th.U. 

The gas returns published by the Board of Trade show that 
the average increase in the output between 1913 and 1924 of 
all the gas undertakings in the United Kingdom was 2°2 p.ct. 
per annum based on the 1913 returns, and the annual increase 
expressed in therms (assuming an average calorific value of 500 
B.Th.U. per c.ft.) was 22°7 x 10° over that period. 

The electricity returns record an average rate of increase in 
the sales of electricity during the same period of 25°8 p.ct. per 
annum, being a yearly increase of 340 million units, equivalent 
to 11°6 X 10° therms per annum. It has been, stated by the 
Fuel Research Board (Technical Paper No. 12) that the radia- 
tion efficiency of modern gas fires is generally from 55 p.ct. to 
60 p.ct., to which must be added about to p.ct. for convection, 
as is usually claimed. The radiation efficiency of electric 
heaters varies according to type, but reaches as much as 70 p.ct. 
Whatever the radiation efficiency, however, the total efficiency 
is 100 p.ct.; the balance appearing as direct convection. 

In future years, through the public demand for effective 
means of preventing atmospheric pollution and of reducing the 
smoke nuisance, most of the coal now consumed in open grates 
and kitchen ranges may be replaced by gas or by electricity. 
Without making any allowance for increased population, it 
would be fair to assume that this substituted means of heating 
could be subdivided approximately in the ratio of the recorded 
increased annual sales of gas and electricity, paying due re- 
gard to the efficiency of utilization in each case. On this basis, 
consumers’ heating requirements would be provided as to (22°7 
x 07) 15°9 parts by gas, and as to (11°6 x 1) 11°6 parts by elec- 
tricity. The resultant annual sales of gas and electricity merely 
for the purposes of displacing the above-mentioned tonnage of 
domestic coal would then be : 


Gas . 
Electricity 


1569.7 X 10° therms. 
801°6 X 10° “M 
This would probably not be considered an unfair proportion of 
subdivision between gas and electrical undertakings. 

Passing to power supply, Sir John said it might be fairly 
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assumed that, if the majority of industrial works (omitting 
certain classes which required steam for particular processes) 
derived their supply from public systems of supply, and an in- 
creasing use of power per employee were taken into account, a 
future output for industrial power of not less than 20,000 million 
units with a maximum load of 9,200,000 kilowatts would be 
realized. The railway demand should represent, also in 15 
years, a further 7ooo million units per annum, making a total 
of 47,000 million units with a maximum demand of 15,500,000 
kilowatts. 

Suggestions had been made that gas and electricity under- 
takings should be combined for the purpose of conserving fuel. 
It was significant that, though a large number of local authori- 
ties in Great Britain had owned both gas and electricity under- 
takings for many years past, there was no single instance of 
any such authority having effected a complete amalgamation of 
its undertakings. There were a few cases where companies 
operated gas undertakings in conjunction with electricity supply 
undertakings, but their total plant capacity was very small, 
and represented only o*1 p.ct. of all the generating plant in- 
stalled by authorized undertakers in the country. There could 
be no advantage to a gas undertaking unless the price at which 
the gas or coke could be supplied to the power station showed 
a margin over the cost incurred in producing the gas or coke. 
Nor was there an advantage to the electricity undertaking un- 
less the price paid for the coke or gaseous fuel on an effective 
heat-value basis was at the best not greater than the cost at 
which raw coal of equivalent heat value could be purchased. 
The average price paid for coal by electricity undertakings be- 
tween 1922 and 1924 was approximately 20s. per ton. If they 
assumed that the average calorific value was 10,500 B.Th.U. 
per lb., there would be no economic advantage to the power 
station unless the gaseous fuel could be purchased, in the 
necessary quantity, at 1‘ozd. per therm delivered to the power 
station, which was equivalent to 5‘1d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas 
having a calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Nor did it 
appear that coke obtained from ordinary gas-works practice 
could be commercially applied on a large scale to power 
stations. There would, of course, be an advantage to the gas 
industry if a regular and stable market for their principal bye- 
product were thus procured. In 1924 the principal gas-works 
of the country produced 14'2 cwt. (gross) of coke per ton of 
coal consumed—before deducting the amount of coke used for 
water gas and carbonizing plant—the net amount per ton 
of coal being generally about 10°3 cwt. of coke. The receipts 
from the sale of coke represented (in the principal gas under- 
takings) some 19 p.ct. of the total income of those under- 
takings; the average price received having been 27s. 2d. per 
ton, which was a higher price than the coal used by electricity 
undertakings at equivalent thermal values. There was, it must 
be remembered, a wider scope in the classes of coal which could 
be purchased by electricity undertakings than was the case with 
gas-works. The fact that in 1924 the average price paid by 
electricity works for coal was 20s. per ton, and the average 
price paid by gas undertakings which only produced coal gas 
was upwards of 27s. per ton, could not be ignored. Gas-works 
coke had a higher ash content, and was less easily ignited than 
coal, and so far had had only an exceedingly limited outlet as 
power station fuel in this country—the amount, in fact, being 
about 1 p.ct. of the total coke and breeze available for disposal 
by the gas industry, and being less than 13 p.ct. of the raw 
coal consumed in the generation of electricity in public utility 
stations. It lay with the gas industry to show whether they 
could supply heat to future power stations in the large volumes 
necessary in modern practice, at rates which would be no 
greater than the equivalent cost of raw coal, and in forms 
which would be efficient in application to boilers of large evapo- 
rative capacity. If they could do so, then assuredly electricity 
undertakings should, in the national interest, give the fullest 
consideration to such a proposal. 

In the case of low-temperature carbonization, it was obvious 
that more coal must be consumed for any given heat require- 
ments at a power station. The additional capital cost of low- 
temperature carbonization plant appeared to be from £'g to 
41 per ton of coal carbonized, which was equivalent to £4 
per Kw. additional capital expended, or 28 p.ct. addition, to the 
normal capital expended upon a modern power station. It had 
been claimed that, after allowance for the extra capital charges 
on the station, and crediting the cost of production with the 
marketable value of the fuel oils recovered by the process, the 
net cost-of electrical energy delivered (not only the net cost of 
the fuel consumed) would be reduced by more than 50 p.ct. 
One might be sceptical about the realization of so great an im- 
provement, but until the matter had been put thoroughly to 
the test it was impossible to say whether this method of treat- 
ing coal would really be a source of economy in the generation 
of electricity. 

Whatever the future might bring forth in the application of 
coal carbonization to large power stations, it was clear that 
developments were taking place which would bring about a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of generating electricity, and effect 
a more scientific utilization of the national fuel resources. 
There could be little doubt about the modern tendency to con- 
eentrate the points at which electricity could be generated and 
made available for general distribution and consumption. Any 
system which could recover the greatest amount of the stored 
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energy available in coal should be fully explored ; and it was the 
large power station of 200,000 kw. and upwards which appe:red 


to offer a means of investigating the value of new fuel processes 
on a practical scale. 


COMPOUNDS OF CARBON. 


Prof. J. F. Tuorps, President of the Chemical Section, de- 
voted his address to the theory and some of the applications of 
organic chemistry. The chemistry of petroleum, he said, had 
been far too little explored. The apparently inexhaustible sup- 
plies of petroleum rendered it unnecessary to devise means for 
economical working. The crudest and most wasteful methods 
were employed because economy and the conservation of the 
natural product were not paying propositions. This applied not 
only to the methods of fractionation, but also to the methods 
of “ cracking ” the higher boiling fractions into liquids of lower 
boiling-point. At present it was the fraction up to 200° C, 
which was the important product, for it was the ‘ petrol ”’ of 
the internal combustion engine. The rapid increase in the use 
of the motor-car for personal and commercial transport in- 
dicated that at no distant period, if progress continued to be 
made in the same direction, the amount of the petrol fraction 
would be insufficient for the world’s needs. This point had 
already been reached in America, where approximately 70 p.ct. 
of the world’s consumption of petrol was effected. 

The tendency at the moment was to produce motor engines of 
increased compression ratio, in order mainly to diminish the 
petrol consumption, and thus increase mileage per gallon. The 
question was one of national importance, he added, because in 
the case of high-compression engines, such as those used in 
aeroplanes, it was essential that a petrol should be used con- 
taining a high percentage of aromatic hydrocarbons. In war- 
time these aromatic compounds would be required for the manu- 
facture of explosives; and it was certain that there would not 
be enough for both purposes. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. 


On Saturday, Aug. 7, Sir DuGatp CLerk, K.B.E., F.R.S., 
gave a popular lecture on ‘‘ The Rise of the Internal Combus- 
tion Engine.’’ In the course of this he said that the earlier in- 
ventors had vague ideas as to the causes of the economy and 
smooth working of the engines. The fundamental formule 
derived enabled a theoretical efficiency to be calculated for any 
particular internal combustion engine on the assumption that 
the motor was working with air as.its fluid. It was recognized 
that the actual working fluid of the motor was different from 
air, and it was sought to obtain by quantitative experiments on 
actual engines the ratio between this so-called air standard and 
the actual indicated efficiency of the engine. His own experi- 
ments had shown that, if the air standard was multiplied by 07, 
then a close approximation was given of the actual indicated 
thermal efficiency to be expected from a particular engine. 
Using the air standard as a fundamental means of compari- 
son, it became apparent that a close study was necessary of the 
properties of gaseous explosion. The old idea was that, in a 
gaseous explosion, pressure and temperature rose with almost 
infinite rapidity, and after the attainment of maximum tempera- 
ture, pressure was supposed to fall almost equally rapidly. It 
was found, however, that the rise of pressure in gas and air 
mixtures was much slower than was supposed, and that the 
maximum pressure attained was less than had been stated. 
The work upon residual turbulence, reported in the Fifth 
Report of the Gaseous Explosions Committee of the British 
Association, presented at Dundee in 1912, was referred to in 
this connection; and the importance of turbulence in all con- 
stant volume explosion engines was emphasized. 

Sir Dugald mentioned that he had experimented upon four- 
stroke engines with rich mixtures, and had applied super-com- 
pression by added air and also by cooled exhaust gases. The 
air super-compression had been tried by Daimler many years 
before his own work began in 1902, but had not come into use. 
The idea was to use strong gas and air charges at high com- 
pressions, controlling the flame temperatures, which would then 
be excessive, by adding cooled exhaust gases under pressure to 
the cylinder at the charging end of the stroke. The total pres- 
sure of the charge was thus raised by 3 to 5 lbs. above that 
of the atmosphere before the compression began. The total 
weight of working fluid per cylinder charge was thereby in- 
creased by from 20 to 25 p.ct. At the same time, the mean 
available pressure was increased. The proportion of carbon 
dioxide in the exhaust prevented pre-ignition and knocking. 

The lecturer said that he had applied exhaust gases to prevent 
pre-ignition in large gas engines when using coke oven gas, 
and to permit the compression-ratio to be increased without 
knocking. The cylinders, 23 in. in diameter with a 24-In. 
stroke, were of the vertical tandem type, and a compression 
ratio of 1: 7 was attained with coke oven gas. At first, the ex- 
haust gas was cooled and taken into the engine cylinder with 
the air charge. Later it was drawn into the gas conduit and 
mixed with the gas to be supplied in the engine; the same pr0- 
portion being used as in the first instance. The exhaust ¢1s 
successfully dealt with the use of rich gases in large engines, 
and these vertical engines had been built in sizes from 300 t° 
2000 B.H.P. Small paraffin or kerosene engines of high spe, 
which knocked badly when arranged in the ordinary way, °° 
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came practically silent when the exhaust gases were taken into 
the engine. 

The lecture included a description of many engines, including 
Diesel, and showed that in the past fifty years the power of an 
internal combustion engine unit has risen from the } H.pP. of 
Lenoir to the 15,000 H.P. of large Diesel engines for marine 
and land work. It was demonstrated that the thermal efficiency 
had risen from 15 to 33 p.ct.; and the total power in use, in- 
cluding petrol engines in Great Britain and America, was about 
joo million H.P. ‘* The study of gaseous combustion,’ con- 
cluded Sir Dugald- Clerk, ‘‘ has advanced greatly, and develop- 
ment is proceeding in both science and practice.”’ 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LABOUR OUTLOOK. 


Sir LYNDEN Macassgy, K.B.E., K.C., in an address on this 
question, discussed measures for the furtherance of industrial 
stability, and for the improvement of the relations between em- 
ployers and employed. Peace in industry, he said, would not 
fall as a gift from Heaven, or be gathered as the fruit of any 
system of industrial reconstruction imposed by legislation. It 
seemed to be attainable only by a process of exhaustive and fair- 
minded negotiation within each industry, along the lines of 
compromise peculiar to the genius of our people. 

Though the view that industrial stability must spring, in this 
country at any rate, from effective collective agreement between 
employers and the trade unions, was obviously not accepted by 
a number of so-called ‘‘ captains of industry,’’ there was no 
doubt that employers, no less than trade unions, had reaped 
enormous advantages from the system of collective agreements. 
It was a national calamity that in. Great Britain, alone of all 
the great industrial countries, the trade unions should attach 
to it the disastrous doctrine of restricted output. It was essen- 
tial to industrial concord that agreed minimum rates of wages 
and conditions of employment should be observed by all em- 
ployers and accepted by the workers. Claims by the ‘‘ in- 
dividualistic ’? employer of his “‘ right to manage his own busi- 
ness’? as he thought fit, and to pay such wages as he chose, 
said Sir Lynden, found in him no responsive note. He would 
subscribe without hesitation to making it obligatory upon all 
employers in an industry to be members of the federation of 
employers representing that industry, and of compelling the 
workers in it to become members of the representative trade 
unions. If that were at present a counsel of perfection, there 
was a practical alternative—namely, that the rates and con- 
ditions agreed to should by law be made obligatory upon all 
emplovers and workers in the industry. 

One of the chief causes militating against the negotiation of 
collective agreements was not so much a difference of opinion 
as to the terms of the agreement as the extreme unsuitability 
of many employers’ organizations and trade unions for under- 
taking and carrying out expeditiously the difficult negotiations 
involved. Anyone who had had experience of industrial negotia- 
tions must have discouraging recollections of how utterly inap- 
propriate, ponderous, cumbersome, and slow-moving was the 
machinery, and how clumsy the procedure of ordinary industrial 
negotiation. 

The strongest consideration which entered into the negotia- 
tion of a collective bargain was as to which side could last out 
the longest if there were a strike. To-day, inasmuch as the 
workman who went on strike could obtain from Poor Law 
Relief substantial subsistence for his wife and family, and from 
his union out-of-work benefit sufficient pocket-money for him- 
self, there was little economic disparity between the relative 
power of the employers and the workers to last out. 

While they might hope to see, as education advanced, some 

of the economic power of the contesting parties in collective 
bargaining subordinated to the needs and welfare of the com- 
munity, it was to be recognized that the millennium was not 
yet. It had been remarkable recently to hear some well-in- 
tentioned bishops, whose acquaintance with economics ap- 
parently fell far short of their knowledge of theology, proposing 
to reconstruct a great national industry on the basis of a col- 
lective agreement founded on vague principles of benevolent 
subsidization by other industries, in defiance of plain and equit- 
able economic law. Such an episcopal palace of industry would 
soon prove to have been built on sand, and its ultimate collapse 
Would be very disastrous. 
Experience since the war had revealed a growing cause of 
industrial instability. Every time a trade union made a col- 
lective agreement, it seemed to enter into it with a mental 
feservation, or to read into it an implied term that, notwith- 
standing any conditions in the agreement to the contrary, the 
trade union—though not the employers—might at any time 
break it, if that violation seemed likely to secure some benefit 
‘o the workers. Primarily this was because the Trade Union 
Act, 1871, provided most foolishly and short-sightedly that no 
agreement between the trade unions and an association of em- 
Ployers could be enforced by law. It was also due to the cir- 
cumstance that in few trade unions was there any recognized 
Procedure by which a collective agreement was submitted to a 
ballot for acceptance by the members. 

Wo main lines of effort were suggested as a means of im- 
Proving’ stability—first, by endeavouring to facilitate the 
making of agreements between employers and trade unions; 
and secondly, by ensuring that the agreements, when made, 








were honoured in spirit and in letter, and enforced if neces- 
sary by law. Except in a few industries, the Whitley Council 
had been a failure because of the reluctance of employers to 
establish district councils and set up works committees. The 
Central Joint Industrial Council was little more than a debating 
society. If an industry were not prepared itself to set up proper 
negotiating machinery, there was. a case for imposing such 
machinery upon the industry by force of law. Trade unions 
should have just as much power to make contracts as any 
trading corporation, and that should carry with it full legal 
responsibility for any breach of contract. In most foreign coun- 
tries trade unions were treated as responsible corporations; in 
this country they still persisted in treating them as the illegiti- 
mate offspring of industrial democracy. 

If the true nature of a collective agreement were recognized, 
the case was made out at once for declaring sympathetic strikes 
to be illegal. If sympathetic strikes were barred, direct action 
must be laid under a still more stringent interdict. From dis- 
putes over the interpretation of industrial agreements when they 
had been made, much industrial instability resulted ; and once a 
collective agreement had been made, its interpretation should 
be a matter for a Court of Law. All that was wanted was to 
accord legal force to the decisions of the existing Industrial 
Court. 

Discussing whether strikes and their disastrous effects on 
industry could be prohibited, Sir Lynden did not think it would 
be either possible or right to make all strikes illegal, and to 
attempt to introduce compulsory, as distinguished from volun- 
tary, arbitration. If, however, collective agreements were en- 
forceable at law, this would have the effect of automatically 
stopping the numerous strikes which took place in regard to the 
interpretation of an agreement and as reprisals for alleged viola- 
tions. Provision could be made for a longer notice being re- 
quisite for termination of the contract of employment. In every 
case strikes could be prohibited until the dispute had been dealt 
with, with reasonable expedition, by the conciliation machinery 
of the industry. 

With regard to public utility services, which called for special 
consideration, he would have no hesitation in subscribing to the 
proposition that strikes in connection with communal services 
and services of public utility should be declared illegal, or in 
providing by law that it should be a condition of employment in 
such services that any dispute as to wages or conditions should, 
if the ordinary conciliation machinery failed to adjust it, be re- 
ferred to and decided by the Industrial Court, whose decision 
should be binding upon the industry. But even the alteration 
of the law to that effect would not relieve any Government from 
the duty of keeping at all times an organization on foot capable, 
in the event of a strike, of carrying on the public services. 

Sir Jostan Stamp, who urged the need for some certainty of 

outlook for those engaged in industry, said the question that 
had been raised in his mind was: If agreements between 
capital and labour were made legally enforceable, and their 
breach became punishable, what would happen to trade union 
officials whose members committed a breach? Would the 
leaders be imprisoned, and would the funds of the union be im- 
pounded? Were the funds to be impounded even in a case in 
which the union had pursued a policy opposed to the views of a 
considerable minority of its members? Also, how was an-em- 
ployer to be forced into a federation, or a workman into a 
union? Was each to be imprisoned in the case of a refusal to 
join? 
Mr. ARNOLD Lupton emphasized the futility of thinking that, 
under a system of legal enforcement, employers could pay a 
wage that their industry could not afford. The less the Govern- 
ment had to do with any business, so much the better for that 
business. 

Mr. F. Rosy suggested that, if it were made compulsory for 
all workmen to become members of a trade union, it would 
attack seriously the individual liberty of the very big proportion 
of men who were non-unionists. The same objection applied to 
any attempt to force employers into a federation. 


ie, 
oa 


The Late Dr. Hans Bunte. 


We have been favoured with a copy of a memorial brochure 
which has been published by the German Gas Association in 
honour of the late Prof. Dr. Hans Bunte. Shortly after his 
death on Aug. 17 last year, we gave an account of the life of 
this very eminent member of the gas profession, and of the 
services he had rendered to the industry. The brochure con- 
tains descriptions of many of his activities and achievements, 
to which tribute was paid by his colleagues in memorial speeches 
at the funeral celebrations. One of these, which describes some 
of Dr. Bunte’s most important work in heating research at 
Munich, is especially interesting. The brochure, with portrait 
frontispiece, will be valued by the host of admirers and per- 
sonal friends whom Dr. Bunte made by his persona] charm and 
by his intellectual achievements. 





— 
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**B.C.G.A.”’ Midland District Conference.—The date of the 
postponed ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ Midland District Conference has now 
been fixed for Feb. 16, 1927. 
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A NEW FITTING—THE 


“ BENTEE. 
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Much consideration has been given recently to the proper | Once the ‘‘ Bentee” is fixed at a definite height—say, se 


ventilation of gas appliances. After many hundreds of years’ 
experience with solid fuel flues, the advent of gas-fired ap- 
pliances obviously called for the incorporation of new ideas and 
new methods in flue construction. Unfortunately, as soon as it 
was found that a smaller volume of invisible products had to be 
dealt with, the temptation was to dispense with flues entirely, 
or to be content with shoddy metal flue pipes which obviously 
could not last, as long as the rest of the structure. Probably 
the gas industry itself was not without fault in the matter. If 
a strong and definite stand had been taken in the first place, the 
now too prevalent idea that any kind of flue will do for gas 
would have been scotched in its infancy. Any neglect to secure 
efficient ventilation is playing into the hands of our com- 
petitors. 

It should be made plain to architects and builders that, 
though the use of gas will reduce the cost of chimneys, never- 
theless properly designed flues and flue outlets should be pro- 
vided for gas apparatus when houses are being built. 

The products from gas apparatus are neither so great in 
volume ‘nor so high in temperature as those from solid fuel fires. 
Gas apparatus are therefore more susceptible to outside con- 
ditions in that the products cannot so readily overcome any 
slight difference in air pressure and temperature between the 
outer air and the room in which the apparatus are fixed. 

It is a well-known fact that, even where a cowl is fitted on 
the outlet of a gas products flue, there are times when gusts 
and puffs of down-draught take place and seriously interfere 
with correct combustion at the burners of the apparatus. The 
problem is not rendered easier by the fact that such down- 
draught is usually temporary in character and may occur with 
appliances which, when fixed, gave no indication as to the pos- 
sibility of trouble. Closely allied to this problem is the ques- 
tion of excessive chimney pull, with its resultant decrease in the 
efficiency of the apparatus. 

To overcome these difficulties, the ‘‘ Bentee ” fitting (fig. 1) 
has been designed for use on the outlet. flue pipe from gas ap- 
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Fig. 1. 





pliances such as circulating boilers, wash boilers, cookers, 
ovens, &c. As its name implies, it acts as a substitute for a 
bend and a tee, both of which fittings it would be necessary to 
fix to obtain a corresponding safeguard against down-draught. 
The use of the ‘‘ Bentee” fitting makes a much neater job, 
and is also cheaper than using a separate bend and tee. 

The ‘* Bentee ”’ is made in asbestos cement pipe, and should 
prove to have a life as long as the apparatus to which it is 
affixed. Its action is to isolate the length of flue pipe A 
(fig. 2) from B so far as rate of flow of products is concerned. 
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that may exist in the upper portion of the flue above the 
‘‘ Bentee ’’ will have no effect on the burner. 


CIRCULATING BOILERS SUCH AS THE “‘ B.T.U.”’ 


Tests have been made which prove that the ‘‘ Bentee ”’ fixed 
about 3 ft. 6 in. above the flue vent of the appliance ensures an 
excellent flame without drawing-away the combustion products 
before they have had time to transmit their heat to the appara- 
tus. Experiments have shown that neither the addition of 
extra lengths to the portion of the flue above the ‘‘ Bentee ”’ 
nor the formation of a mechanically imposed down-draught on 
this upper portion, makes any alteration to the steadiness of the 
flames; in fact, in the experiments, an improvement in the 
aeration of the flame was noticeable. 


Gas OVEN. 


As is well known, great difficulty is often experienced if a 
flue is run from a gas oven. The ideal is, of course, to fix 
a hood over the whole cooker; but this is often impracticable. 
If the oven flue is run direct to the outer air, and down-draught 
should occur, the products of combustion are forced back into 
the oven and the oven burners are ‘‘ smothered-out,’’? with the 
result that the unlighted gas continues to issue from the 
burners into the oven, and an explosive mixture is formed which 
may become ignited from a lighted hotplate burner. Many 
serious explosions in cooker ovensehave been traced to this 
cause. 

A ‘* Bentee ’’ fixed as shown on fig. 3 would prevent this, or 
conversely prevent an excessive amount of cool air being drawn 
through the oven should the pull on the flue be too great. 

It is found that, with a ‘‘ Bentee ”’ fixed as shown, additional 
air is normally pulled in through the open end. When the hot- 
plate burners are lighted, the arising hot products of combus- 
tion are naturally attracted by this up-draught to the open end, 
and the fitting has a distinct ventilating effect on the com- 
partment. 

GEYSER. 

Fig. 4 shows the ‘* Bentee ”’ fixed in place of the ordinary 
baffle, near the bathroom ceiling-level on a geyser flue. The 
“Bentee ’? makes a very neat job of such a flue, as it brings 
the length of flue or elbow piece above the ‘‘ Bentee ’’ almost 
flush with the wall. 

Wasu-Bolter. 
It is now generally admitted that the fixing of so-called 
condensers ’’ to wash boilers is to be deprecated. <A _ flue 
should always be provided. With wash boilers it is essential 
that combustion should be complete, as the housewife often 
stands directly over the boiler, and is likely to breathe any 
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Fig. 4. 


partially-combusted gas escaping from the burner. What is 
needed is just sufficient pull on the flue to keep the burner from 
‘* smothering ’? when at its maximum consumption. By 
arrangement of the position of the ‘‘ Bentee,”’ this can be 
easily done, and a steady, free burning flame obtained. 

The ‘* Bentee ”’ will function efficiently when fitted on any 
portion of the flue outlet ; but where conditions permit, it is sug- 
gested that it should be fitted about 4 ft. 6 in. from the appara- 
tus. 

The ‘‘ Bentee ’’ is of registered design, and has been put to 
satisfactory practical use for over twelve months by several 
large gas undertakings. It is now manufactured by Cellactite 
Works, Kktd., Higham, Kent, makers of the ‘‘ Urastone ’’ flue 
pipes and fittings, and Bell’s Poilite & Everite Company, Ltd., 
Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1, and 29, Peter Street, Man- 
chester, makers of the ‘‘ Everite ’’ pipes and fittings. 
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CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of the Canadian Gas Association, 
which took place in Montreal on July 8 and 9, was largely at- 
tended, and among those present we are glad to note the 
name of Mr. B. B. Waller, of Stroud, late Chairman of the 
Council of the Society of British Gas Industries. The meeting 
Was presided over by Mr. J. J. Humphreys, of Montreal. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The President, in the course of his address, covered the de- 
velopment of the Canadian gas industry within recent years. 
He declared that there was every reason for gas men to feel en- 
couraged, in proof of which he quoted the following figures 
showing remarkable increases in gas sales : 





— P.Ct. Increase, Over Year, 
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_ then the President went on to express the opinion that it 
isan economic error for a gas and electric utility to exist in the 
same town as separate entities. A double overhead charge is 
Wasted money, and so is unnecessary competitive effort. 

_ As to plant extensions, he said that during the past year 
in Canada another battery of coke ovens has been ordered, a 
large installation of vertical retorts has been completed, and 
a big water gas extension made, ‘These diverse plants cor- 
rectly and satisfactorily meet the conditions of the three, pur- 
chasing companies. In the United States, during the year, at 
least seven gas companies have ordered coké oven batteries, 
among them New York, Boston, Rochester, and another com- 
Pany of the largest size, and several companies have ordered 
Vertical retort plants; but the President believes that the 


capacity in carburetted water gas installed still exceeds that 
of any other process. Practically all large gasholders ordered 
in America during the year have been of the tankless type. 
There has also, according to the President, been a remarkable 
increase in the number of high-pressure storage holders in- 
stalled in the Unted States, some of them floating on the line, 
and others electrically loaded to high pressures and auto- 
matically released to feed the lines in case of power failures, 
There have been more of the spherical type installed than of 
the cylindrical pattern. The high-pressure holder fills a real 
want in these days of medium and high pressure boosting. 

The Secretary-Treasurer (Mr. G. W. Allen, of Toronto) pre- 
sented the Executive Committee’s report and his own financial 
statement; and subsequently it was stated that Mr. J. J. Arm- 
strong (Secretary of the Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto) 
had been elected President for the ensuing vear, with Mr. P. V. 
Byrnes (President of the United Gas and Fuel Company, Ltd., 
of Hamilton) as First Vice-President, and Mr. Frank Elcock 
(Superintendent of Gas Manufacture to the Ottawa Gas Com- 
pany) as Second Vice-President. 

There were in all eleven papers and reports of Committees 
included in the programme. 


INDIRECT PROFITS. 

This was the title of a paper by Mr. F. W. Steere, of Detroit, 
who said that people will attempt to do, and can do, almost 
anything for money. There is no limit to human ability, when 
given the proper incentive. Why not apply this to industry? 
What would be the effect upon production? We are always 
hearing about the advisability of increasing production, and at 
the same time the claim is made that there is an over-produc- 
tion. One thing is sure—all industry is dependent on the pur- 
chasing power of the individual. Business can be good only 
when the individual can buy. The rational way to make busi- 
ness good—to have prosperity—is to build up the purchasing 
power of the individual. We have heard too much about in- 
creasing production, and not enough about building absorbing 
capacity. In general, the tendency of all industry is to pay 
low wages and low salaries. Cities will boast of low wages, 
and offer it as an inducement to manufacturers looking for 
locations. The low-wage fallacy has done more to interfere 
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with real prosperity than all the other so-called economic causes 
put together. Industry is beginning to realize that the effort 
of all management should be so to organize their own par- 
ticular industry that the highest possible income can be paid 
every employee—not from altruistic motives, but for the pur- 
pose of increasing the purchasing power of the individual. 

Very few people, said the author, will disagree with this 
general principle; the difficulty arises in its application, for 
which no rules can be laid down. The application is a pure 
case of local management; but in the final analysis it must be 
some form of profit-sharing. For illustration, consider the 
average costs in a given industry as ‘‘ par.’? These par costs 
include the average run of wages and salaries. If the savings 
that can be made below the par costs are divided between the 
company and the employees, you have not only increased the 
purchasing power of the employee due to his increased income, 
but you have provided the incentive for obtaining the lower 
cost. These savings may come about through savings in ma- 
terials or unnecessary expenses or increased production, de- 
pending on the industry; but the ultimate result to be obtained 
is the same—that is, to increase the margin between the in- 
dividual’s income and the cost of actual necessities. It is the 
size of this margin that makes business good or poor. We can 
never get away from that. 

Because of their unique position, the public utilities can, 
and should, assume the industrial leadership of their com- 
munity. The utilities should be able to demonstrate actually 


by example the way to give the most, and thereby receive the 
most. 


Bituminous Coat IN WaTER Gas MACHINES. 


The new Marysville (Mich.) gas plant of the Detroit Edison 
Company was described by Mr. D. W. Hayes, District Agent 
of. the Company. The units at present constructed consist of 
water gas plant, supplied with bituminous coal; but there is 
provision for a future coal gas installation. Prefacing his 
description, Mr, Hayes said that soft coal has been used for 
five years in the old water gas plant at Port Huron. Most 
operators have found difficulty in utilizing bituminous coal in 
this way; there being trouble in preventing blow-holes de- 
veloping around the walls. It was recognized also that a large 
section of fuel bed did not take part in the water gas reaction, 
due to the formation of an inverted cone-shaped mass of green 
fuel. Two pieces of apparatus have been installed at Marys- 
ville to combat these drawbacks—a Steere fuel charging ma- 
chine and a hydraulically operated poker. 

The Steele charging machine consists of a magazine which 
is attached to the charging hole by detachable clamps, and a 
weighing hopper to receive and measure coal. The complete 
machine is mounted on rails. The hopper delivers coal to the 
magazine through a stack valve placed in its upper half; the 
dumping of the hopper and the opening of the stack valve 
being accomplished by means of a hydraulic cylinder. On the 
return of the hopper to its normal position, the stack valve 
closes, and an electric switch on the hopper starts a belt con- 
veyor bringing coal from store, and stops the belt when a pre- 
determined quantity of coal has been received. The magazine 
is closed at its lower opening by a directing chute having vertical 
movement actuated by a hydraulic cylinder placed on the top 
of the magazine. The directing chute is so shaped that, when 
lowered rapidly into the charging hole, the coal is delivered 
to a pre-determined sector of the fuel bed in such a manner 
that the coal is thrown to the periphery of the fire. The chute 
will rotate automatically, or may be placed in any desired posi- 
tion, by the operator through his hydraulic control. This tends 
to keep the edges of the fire high, and the centre lower, thus 
providing a more difficult passage for the blast along the wall, 
and leading it through the centre, where the larger lumps are 
most likely to collect. Under these conditions the centre of 
the fire is more apt to be active than is otherwise the case. 
Charges can be made at different parts of the cycle or during 
the blast; and one advantage of the machine is that frequent 
small charges produce a much better fire condition than large 
charges at infrequent intervals. 

The hydraulic poker consists of a hollow cylinder of heavy 
cast steel 18 in. in diameter and 4 ft. long capped with a re- 
movable cone-shaped point of heat-resisting metal. The poker 
is centrally placed in the machine, with the top normally at 
the level of the grate bars, and it is raised and lowered by 
means of a hydraulic cylinder placed in a tunnel under the 
generators. When the poker is raised, it forces its way up 
through the fuel bed, and causes the top of the fuel bed to 
break open in several sections, which fall towards the side of 
the fire. This effectually plugs blow-holes, and opens-up the 
centre of the fire. It has been found best to raise the poker 
just after clinkering, and then only when the operator thinks 
that blow-holes are forming, or if the fuel bed seems to be 
too dense. 

The superheaters are equipped with water sprays, through 
which is introduced re-circulated water from the tar separator 
to produce steam for the back-run portion of the cycle. No 
difficulty is found in generating the desired quantity of steam ; 
and no time loss over the introduction of steam can be de- 
tected. It is, however, necessary to use a very fine spray. 





——— 








SuLpHuR RECOVERY PROCESS. 


The main portions of a paper dealing with the ‘‘ Seaboard” 
liquid purification process and sulphur. recovery, by Mr. |. W. 
Sperr, jun., Director of Research to the Koppers Company, 
were reproduced in the *‘ JourNaL’”’ for Aug. 4 (p. 262). The 
author pointed out that dry purification involves the problem 
of the disposal of the spent oxide, for which there is no market 
in Canada; and there is also the irregular labour requirement 
to be taken into account. These were among the reasons which 
led to the development of the ‘‘ Seaboard ”’ liquid purification 
process, which it has been found necessary to so modify that 
there would be no possibility of atmospheric contamination tak. 
ing place. In addition, it has been deemed desirable to recover 
the sulphur, if possible, in a saleable form, and to accomplish 
complete instead of partial liquid purification. The resuit has 
been the development of the sulphur recovery process described 
by the author. 

FUNCTION OF SALESMANSHIP. 


Consideration was given to the subject of the ‘‘ Function of 
Salesmanship in the Development of Industrial Gas Business,” 
by. Mr. A. G. Davis (of the Industrial Fuel Division of the 
Toronto Consumers’ Gas Company), in a paper which op. 
portunity will be taken to reprint in our ‘‘ Gas SALEsman ” 
Supplement. The author argued that in the development of 
the indusirial gas business not only is good salesmanship re- 
quired, but, in addition, a more or less comprehensive engi- 
neering knowledge and training are requisite. A good sales. 
man without other qualifying abilities can do more harm in 
making one sale than a properly trained sales engineer can 
remedy in months, and sometimes years. In the industrial 
gas field the mere getting of the order (so important in com- 
mercial lite) is secondary to other factors. To properly deter- 
mine the solution of a customer’s problem, and to then show 
and convince the customer that the solution proposed is the 
proper one, are more important than selling an appliance that 
may or may not do the work intended for it. 


(To be continued.) 


<i 
—— 


FUEL ECONOMY IN PARIS. 


An Interesting Example of the Value of Coke for Steam Raising 
Purposes. 





The high-grade properties of coke as a fuel for steam genera- 
tion are, of course, familiar knowledge to the discriminating 
steam user; and a very interesting example of the economies to 
be obtained in this way comes from Paris. Some time ago 
‘Turbine ’’ forced draught steam jet furnaces were fitted on 
the boiler plant of the Grands Magasins du Louvre—the 
famous Stores in Paris—the boilers being of the ‘‘ Delaunay- 
Belleville ’? water tube type. The coal originally used was a 
good grade of washed grains from Cardiff, which gave an 
average evaporation of about 6°44 lbs. of water per pound of 
coal; the cost being 190 frs. per ton, delivered in Paris. 

When the ‘‘ Turbine ’’ furnaces were fitted, the saving was 
10°7 p.ct. with the same coal, the average figure being 7°18 Ibs. 
of water per pound of coal, due entirely to increase of thermal 
efficiency. But the plant is being operated regularly with small 
coke from the gas-works in Paris, costing 120 frs. per ton, and 
the saving is 36 p.ct. in the fuel bill, with an evaporation of 
6°35 lbs. of water per pound of coke—all on normal output as 
before. ; 

These tests were carried out with great accuracy in the 
presence of representatives from L’Association Parisienne des 
Propriétaires d’Appareils A Vapeur and the Office Central de 
Chauffe Rationnelle, and they constitute a striking example of 
the value of coke. Thus, curiously enough, the amount of 
coke burnt, although much less in price, was exactly the same 
as the coal, while the steam production was slightly greater, 
being 19°6 kilos. evaporation per square metre of heating sut- 
face, as compared with 19°4 kilos., while the CO, figures in the 
flue gases were superior, averaging about 10 p.ct. with ver) 
steady figures. Also, a heavily forced overload test with coke 
showed that, in an emergency, 27°50 kilos. per square metre 
could be evaporated, against 19°4 with coal and 19°6 with coke 
on normal running; and even then the figure was 6°20 |bs. 0! 
water per pound of coke. me 

Another well-known stores in Paris, the ‘‘ Bon Marché, 
have now ordered eight sets of ‘‘ Turbine ” furnaces for poe 
boilers, also of ‘‘ Delaunay-Belleville ’? make; and they —_— 
to burn a mixture of coke and Cardiff small coal, which wil 
result in a substantial economy. 


Space-Saving Meter.—There is being marketed by the Lam- 
bert Meter Company, of Brooklyn (N.Y.), a new space-saving 
meter. Instead of the index being on the front of the — 
it is placed on one side, so that the meter can be _ 
sideways, and still leave the index exposed to view. /n = 
situations the smaller wall space thus required is found to Dé 
a distinct advantage. 
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THE COAL AND THE GAS 


INDUSTRIES.—A COMPARISON. 





By Norton H. Humpurys. 


Every gas undertaking in the United Kingdom will experi- 
ence a sort of family interest in the Royal visit to Beckton Gas- 
Works, .as recognizing the value of the gas industry as a 
national asset, an important fact which rarely receives adequate 
public notice. The satisfaction aroused by the fully illustrated 
account of the proceedings (ante p. 79) is by no means limited 
to the executive and shareholders of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. There was nothing of a sensational character about 
the event, and therefore it was not accorded anything like the 
prominence in the public Press which would be at the service 
of a prize fight, a murder, or a divorce case. But we may 
reasonably hope that their Majesties were impressed by an 
enthusiastic welcome from a large body of respectable, indus- 
trious, and contented workers (affording a contrast to the in- 
dustrial unrest—largely consisting of a disposition to anything 
other than steady work—now unfortunately so greatly in evi- 
dence) ; by the Brobdingnagian dimensions of an industry mainly 
dependent on British materials, and entirely on British labour ; 
by the constant employment, direct and indirect, afforded for 
the weekly wage class > and by the sections under control of the 
sports committees, providing rational recreation and employ- 
ment for leisure hours. The Gas Light and Coke Company 
have made an important addition to numerous services ren- 
dered to the gas industry as a whole; and the efficient manner 
in which the proceedings were conducted from first to last will 
be noted with admiration throughout the profession. The event 
is very suggestive in many ways. It leads up to the primary 
causes of the remarkable differences between industry as applied 
to winning, raising, and selling coal, and industry relating to 
its utilization for the production and distribution of light and 
heat. The working of collieries seems to have drifted into a 
condition of almost hopeless chaos. The gas industry all round 
was never in a sounder and more hopeful position. Yet both 
coal and gas industries have to encounter the political and in- 
dustrial questions that are at present so much in view. 

That the entire nation would sooner or later be involved in a 
gigantic political-cum-industrial dispute on the lines of current 
experiences has been known to all interested in questions re- 
lating to work and wages, dating from the strike period of 
1889-93. Efforts were then, as now, directed to a much wider 
field than is represented by hours of labour or rates of pay. 
The objective of the gas-workers’ strike in 1889 was the elimi- 
nation of profit-sharing schemes. That such arrangements pro- 
mised permanent peace and other important advantages, not to 
one party only, but to all parties, was not questioned; but the 
professional agitator was left out in the cold. Like certain sea 
birds, he flourishes more vigorously in stormy weather. As an 
ardent believer in ‘self first, and entirely devoid of that human 
sympathy which, strangely, he expects, if not demands, from 
the public in general, the last thing he looks for is the settle- 


‘ ment of commercial ships in a prosperous calm. The Bol- 


shevists and gaol-birds now pulling the strings that cause the 
puppets to dance to their liking are as much opposed to perma- 
ment settlement, and as indifferent to the effects of a long 
strike, to the benefits conferred on all by whole-hearted and 
cordial co-operation, and to the wholesome effects, both on 
mental and on muscular efficiency, of a desire to work and a 
pleasure in exertion, apart from. the prospect of immediate re- 
ward, as were their predecessors in 1889-93. 

When the miners have exhausted their own _ resources, 
some sort of patch-up, more in favour of a truce that will admit 
a replenishment of resources in view of future operations, than 
fa permanent peace, will be accepted. Efforts in the direction 
of nationalization, depreciation and confiscation of private pro- 
perty, and other wild indefinite projects of a revolutionary 
character, will not cease with the re-starting of the mines. 

One of the turbulent spirits in 1890 compared the position of 
capital and labour to that of a traveller in a sleigh, pursued by a 
pack of fierce and hungry wolves. The selection of a Russian 
background was both appropriate and prophetic. After casting 
his clothing, property, money, food, even his companion, to the 
enemy, in the fallacious hope of delaying pursuit to an extent 
sufficient to admit escape to a place of safety, he was seized, 
overpowered, and destroyed. A similar malignant spirit is 
actuating the humble disciples of Lenin in 1926, who welcome 
extended privation and loss as likely to promote discontent 
against governing powers and to cultivate the recklessness that 
Is necessary before the multitude can be driven to lawlessness, 
robbery, and even wholesale murder. They will never be 
Placated by reception as equals on the part of Cabinet ministers, 
pats on the back from bishops, kid glove and armchair confer- 
‘nces, or the interferences of ignorant outsiders. Rather will 
eflorts of this nature have a bad effect by giving them undue 
sense of importance. 

Why has the gas industry been able to establish conditions 
that leave no room for the political or the industrial agitator? 
The columns of the ‘‘ Gas JouRNAL ” over the last 40 years 
Supply the answer. Sir George Livesey did a service to the gas 
industry in successfully opposing the strike ; but a far more im- 
Portant and lasting benefit is to be found in his projects for 





permanent peace, in respect of which it is no exaggeration to 
say that in his own person were embodied all the elements 
essential to a successful round-table conference. He showed 
that the capitalist is, or may be to a large extent, represented 
by the more intelligent and industrious of the wage-earning 
class—and therefore is in no sense opposed to labour—and that 
the large majority at any rate favoured the existence of a 
well-to-do, contented, and industrious staff, which, together 
with a reasonable and moderate rate of dividend, would secure 
a maximum of safety for their investments. There are in the 
gas industry no half-starved workers combined with capitalists 
who have more money than they know what to do with. Other 
details are so well known that even a bare outline would be 
superfluous. Both preaching and practice exercised influence 
over the whole industry, and were not limited to those who 
installed profit-sharing schemes. It led to a clear and sym- 
pathetic understanding between the retort house and the board- 
room. The new era thus inaugurated was so successful that 
after 40 years it is still going strong, and could not receive a 
better testimonial than is afforded by the few facts to which 
attention is here directed. 

The truism that a three-fold cord is not easily broken applies 
as forcibly to industrial as to many other problems. It is re- 
presented by (1) security and reasonable profit for invested 
capital ; (2) competent, industrious, and contented workers ; and 
(3) a steady and adequate demand for the products. These are 
happily combined in the gas industry. The dividends are suffi- 
cient to maintain the market value of capital and to ensure 
additions on moderate terms when required. The workers 
appreciate fair dealing, not to mention constant employment. 
There is no season slackness or dependence on weather. Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough -recently referred to workers who had in- 
creased their value to their employers—i.e., their earning 
capabilities—and therefore deserved and received increased re- 
muneration. The important réle of the sports committee has 
already been mentioned. Individually, sport improves stamina” 
and character ; collectively, it stimulates esprit de corps. The 
manner of spending leisure is of more importance than the 
occupation of working hours. That the consumers appreciate 
good service and an excellent article at a fair price is proved by 
a steady and increasing demand for gas. 

In all respects the coal-mining industry is antithetical. 
Owners complain that profits are uncertain and inadequate ; 
miners say that they cannot make both ends meet; and con- 
sumers, dissatisfied as to both price and quality, gladly turn to 
fluid hydrocarbons or other substitutes when circumstances will 
permit. The whole trouble is that the men expect a weekly 
wage above the average, in return for 30 to 35 hours’ work, 
which leaves an equal amount of spare time that might be 
turned to profitable account. At a time when working days all 
over the country were longer than at present, the practice of 
assisting the household purse by some spare time occupation 
was not uncommon; but, strange to say, it-is now almost 
entirely abandoned. Far from making themselves more effi- 
cient and therefore deserving increase of pay under the advice 
(or should we say the command?) of their Union, they have 
taken an opposite course. Far from shorter working days at a 
higher pay realizing the expectation of not affecting the rate of 
production, we find that, in spite of improved lighting and many 
other advances, the post-war production per head is less than 
the pre-war. 

There is an unfortunate residuum in every line of industry, 
which for one reason or another is always under the stress of 
poor circumstances. Those who form this residuum are dis- 
tinct from those who are already doing well, but are unscrupu- 
lous in the adoption of any scheme that will enable them to get 
rich quickly at the expense of other parties. At one time our 
country was infested with highwaymen who helped themselves 
to property and defied the law. Their successors contrive to effect 
similar ends under supine governments and the shelter of legal 
enactments. The unfortunates as a rule prefer to keep their 
affairs to themselves, and to make as brave a show as possible. 
They certainly do nothing in the way of blatant or brazen-faced 
public appeal. A small scale of operation, lack of adequate 
capital or credit, indolence, incompetence, the action of stronger 
competitors, and many other reasons could be mentioned. A 
small gas undertaking may be unable to sell gas at less than 
7s. 6d. per 1000 ¢.ft., or to create a demand sufficient to admit 
of paying a dividend. Yet, outside the coal trade, there is no 
proposal for assisting unfortunates, by subsidy or otherwise. 
Some authorities tell us that modern medical science has the 
effect of increasing weak physical and mental qualities that 
would otherwise die a natural death. Government support to 
weak commercial operations is likely to exercise a similar effect. 

The protean character of any extensive industry renders a 
fair comprehensive presentation within a small compass a very 
difficult and perhaps impossible task; and in none is this more 
evident than in coal mining, which comprises enterprise of all 
sorts and sizes, and much variety in the character of the 
material worked, in the conditions of working, and the profits— 
not only when comparing one mine or one district with another, 
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but also when the same district is compared in different years. 
This diversity enables any investigator to find material that 
will suit his book. Many who know the impossibility of re- 
ducing so many diverse conditions to one common level de- 
signedly press for national agreement, with a view to bringing 
about an impossible position. The report of the Coal Com- 
mission—as remarkable for omission of large, as for elaborate 
treatment of trifling, detail—is an example of the difficulty in- 
volved in an honest endeavour to set an enormous number of 
facts in correct perspective. The frequently quoted remark that 
statistics will prove anything, was probably suggested by dis- 
puting parties constructing diametrically opposite conclusions 
from a common foundation. 

The Coal Commission, while commenting strongly on lack of 
enterprise and adoption of modern methods, passed over the 
fact that large sums which otherwise would be available for 
industrial enterprise are absorbed by enormous rates and taxes, 
and that the experiences of 1921 (repeated in 1926) effectually 
head-off many who are looking for safe investments. Given a 
reasonable prospect of security, and a moderate but steady divi- 
dend, no greater difficulty in raising funds for colliery enter- 
prise would be experienced than for any other sound under- 
taking. 

The investor cannot afford to ignore the fact that he is ex- 
pected to accept the entire burden of possible risks and losses, 
due to home or foreign competition, bad trade or public caprice, 
increased price of materials or labour, national financial crises 
in home or in foreign countries, accidental or intentional and 
malicious destruction of property, or many other causes. The 
only consolation is relief from outside persecution. A few 
prosperous years change that aspect by bringing out a horde of 
agitators who, for one reason or another, desire to establish the 
best year’s record as a fair average. Such was the experience 
in 1923, when miners received an advance that no reasonable 
person could expect to be maintained under less prosperous 
conditions than existed at the time. Workers are not the only 
class who seek to share in profits that rightly belong to those 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day, and ignore the 
fact that profits should and must of necessity be commensurate 
with the risks, The assessors of rates and taxes, like the lady 
in the old-fashioned weather box, only come out in fine weather. 
They did not ask for revaluations during the years 1916-21, but 
they made no allowance for losses. Even if the shareholders 
got nothing, the local rates, theoretically dependent on profits, 
had to be paid. The income-tax inspector said nothing about 
the restrictions on outlay for repairs and renewals, but, when 
opportunity for making up lost ground came along, developed a 
keen interest in the difference between repairs and betterments. 
All these things have effects on the cost and the prospects of 
raising additional capital. 

A long story might be put forward on behalf of consumers of 
coal. Exorbitant railway charges, cartage, and factor’s and 
merchant’s profits, make up a final sale figure sometimes three 
times the price received by the collieries. Miners are too apt 
to ignore out-of-pocket expense, and to assume that the differ- 





ence represents net profit. They are discontented with these 
arrangements, and desire to know why, if the user pays any. 
thing up to 43 per ton, a larger share does not come in their 
direction. Without posing as an authority on the economical 
distribution of coal, or entering into such detail as the carrying 
capacity of trucks, I direct attention to the difference beiween 
spot prices at places 100 miles or more distant and pit bank 
figures, and their effect on both home and foreign demand, 
This is worth consideration at a time when there are strong 
complaints about slack trade and short time. The effect of 
government control during the war was a permanent reduction 
in quality and value, the cause of which has never been pro. 
perly explained. Gas undertakings in particular have reason 
to complain that, while compelled by law to sell on a quality 
basis, there is no equivalent protection for purchases. With the 
exception of a few proposals for buying on an analysis basis, 
this important matter, which in effect adds 5 to 10 p.ct. to the 
cost, is accepted as unavoidable. The attention of the Coal 
Commission was directed to the waste incurred by carrying 
useless inerts across the country, to which neither colliery nor 
railway contribute. The opinion common among miners that 
British coal is so far superior in quality to any other that in all 
circumstances it can take an easy first and recover lost ground 
will now be put to the test. The pick of the foreign coal is not 
likely to be sent to a temporary market, but the working re 
sults obtained from it in British gas-works will be interesting; 
and later, the degree of success attending endeavours to recover 
the home and foreign trade that has been kicked into the gutter 
by the strike will be equally interesting. 

An important advantage incidental to the sale of gas is that 
the makers also supply direct to the customer, and therefore 
retain full control of all details relating to distribution. Sub- 
ject to statutory obligations, both price and quality are free 
from interference on the part of carriers or merchants. A 
limited rate of profit, together with no loading corresponding to 
carriage or selling commissions, ensures a steady, permanent 


or distributing and selling charges perhaps twice the cost as 
delivered into the holders. The steady character of the busi- 
ness is a valuable protection from agitators on the look-out for 
a peak load of prosperity. 

The coal industry is so heavily handicapped by high wages, 
low production per man, rates and taxes, government rules, 
restrictions, demands of safety and welfare schemes, high dis- 
tribution and selling charges, and keen foreign competition, in 
addition to the risks inseparable from all mining industry, that 
there is difficulty in finding the additions to invested capital 
which are necessary to modernization. Adherence to antique 
and extravagant working methods is a matter of necessity 
rather than choice. A few small gas undertakings are also 
under the disadvantage of inability to increase capital. But 
with these exceptions, the latest appliances and methods are the 
general rule; and notwithstanding substantial increases in 
almost every item of expenditure since the war, selling prices of 
gas can be retained within moderate proportions. 












Dobbelstein Low-Temperature Process. 


Some details of the low-temperature carbonization process 
which is the invention of Herr Otto Dobbelstein, of Essen, were 
given by Mr. David Brownlie in a paper which he read before 
the South Wales Institute of Engineers. The principle, which 
can be modified in detail, is that of a composite mild-steel, 
rotary, extremely slow-moving cylinder of comparatively short 
length and wide diameter, which is hollow in the middle for 
its full length; the whole being placed in a metal casing. 
Round the inside portion of the rotary cylinder, corresponding 
to a depth of about one-third of the over-all radius—that is, 
leaving the circle in the centre also about one-third of the 
radius—is built up a series of radial, vertical, narrow heating 
chambers or passages, about 13 in. wide, of thin steel plate, 
closed at the top and bottom. Between each of these heating 
chambers there is a carbonizing cell or retort space 4 in. wide, 
open at the top and bottom, which is filled with roughly crushed 
coal rammed tight. That is to say, the entire inner surface of 
the retort for about one-third of the depth is of cellular con- 
struction, forming, by means of thin sheet steel suitably braced 
longitudinally as well as attached to the inner surface, alter- 
nate narrow heating chambers concentric with wider carboniza- 
tion cells filled with crushed coal extending all round, giving 
a series of vertical circular slabs of material with a hole in the 
centre. The retort is heated by means of gas burners placed 
at one end, so that the flames and hot gases pass along in a 
longitudinal direction through the central hollow portion, which 
also is perforated and stationary; the gas and air supply 
being adjusted so that the temperature is not over 1022° Fahr. 
(550° C.). The heating gases then travel at right angles be- 
tween each of the narrow heating chambers, so that the slabs 
of coal 4 in. thick are heated externally through the thin metal 
walls. At the same time there is fixed in bearings on the out- 
side of this composite rotary retort, under the external metal 





>< 
>> 


casing of the setting, a series of heavy cast-iron pressure rollers, 
so that when the swelling viscous charge protrudes from the 
top of the open carbonizing cells it is rolled back and the viscous 
material thereby compressed. 


_— 
— 





Scottish Junior Gas Association.—\We have to acknowledge 
receipt of a copy of the ‘‘ Joint Transactions ’’ for the past ses- 
sion of the Scottish Junior Gas Associations (Eastern and 
Western Districts). In addition to the record of useful work 
accomplished, the book contains lists of officers and members. 

Gas Light and Coke Company’s Increase in Price.—The Direc- 
tors of the Gas Light and Coke Company regret to announce 
that, owing to the prolongation of the coal stoppage, the price 
of gas throughout the Company’s district, as from the date of 
recording the meter indices in September next, will be increased 
by or2d. per therm or 1d. per 1000 c. ff. 

Irish Association of Gas Managers.—The annual meeting of 
the Association will be held in Jury’s Hotel, Dublin, on Tues- 
day, Aug. 17, under the presidency of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, of 
Mullingar, who will deliver his Address. Papers to be read are 
on “The Evolution of Gas Plant,” by Mr. S. B. Langlands; 





‘‘ Valuation of Gas-Works for Rating,’? by Mr. J. H. Allen; 
| and ‘*A Few Notes on Purification,” by Mr. H. Blakeley. 
| There is also to be a report on the National Gas Council’s work 
for 1925.. Members and friends will dine together in the _even- 
| ing in the hotel, as the guests of the Proprietors of the Mullin- 
| gar Gas-Works (the Irish Midland Lighting Company, Dub- 
| lin). Wednesday morning is set apart for an official visit to the 
works of the Alliance and Dublin Consumets’ Gas Company; 
in Pearce Street, and afterwards luncheon with the Chairman 
and Directors. For the afternoon an excursion has been at 
ranged to Howth. So attractive a programme should result 10 
| an eminently successful meeting. 


business that could not be maintained under market variations, . 
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[ We are not responsible for opinions 


Secret of High Wages. 

Sir,—The article by Mr. G. M. Gill in the ‘* Journat ” for Aug. 4 
js most timely and very interesting. We should by all means study 
the work of others, in the hope of improving our own. It is neces- 
sary, however, to know the fundamental causes of such phenomena 
as the present state of things in America, before we consider the 
adoption of their methods. A certain section of American industry 
has made a great success by the use of conditions they found suitable 
to-ttheir business. ‘These people now think that they are the cause 
of the whole situation; and as they are the largest advertisers in the 
country, they have spread this view abroad until the average man 
believes it, and also believes that it is due to a special sort of American 
genius, Whereas it is really due to an accident. As a matter of fact, 
the cause of American prosperity came before the advent of the motor 
car, and before the present large industries using .mass production 
were started. 

Mass production is not the cause of high wages, nor is it the cause 
of prosperity. On the other hand, mass production is the result of 
the great market made by prosperity, which in its turn was caused 
by high wages. So, high wages come first. Many a company has 
started mass production of some article for which a market did not 
exist, or for which the market was not ready, and has gone to the 
wall in consequence. High wages made the great American home 
market that now absorbs g2 p.ct. of its own manufactured products 
and go p.ct. of its own raw materials, and mass production became 
a necessity to provide the articles clamoured for by eager buyers 
arning high wages. The cause of this high wage has been fully ex- 
plained by the officials of the Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, and it happened when motor cars were new-fangied toys called 
“ horseless carriages,’’ and Henry Ford was a fitter in an engineer- 
ing works on a day wage. 

Some 35 to 4o years ago America was struggling through such 
hard times that the present condition of trade in Great Britain would 
look like prosperity by comparison. Wages were low, ‘prices very 
high, trade unionism was strong and belligerent, Socialism was grow- 
ing, and even anarchism was gaining a foothold. The great strikes 
of that time were not peaceful stoppages like our late general strike, 
but were almost civil) wars. ‘The country had been mainly agricul- 
tural, and was changing to industrialism. Factory. owners of that 
time considered a workman as almost a serf, and only worth a sub- 
sistence wage. The natives of the country, raised in independence 
on farms, would not endure such treatment, and it became necessary 
to import workers from abroad. ‘These soon caught the new train 
of thought, and organized for resistance. 

The great increase in industry, caused by the protective tariff in a 
country of undeveloped resources, found manufacturing in the hands 
of rather small companies of long standing. These combined in price- 
fixing rings to keep prices high, and limited production to the amount 
the market would absorb at a price that would give a high unit pro- 
fit. They also combined to fix wages at a subsistence rate. This, 
of course, prevented increase of market among the wage earners; 
but the agricultural market was increasing due to settlement on new 
land and general increase of population. The farmers wanted 
cheaper merchandise, and thought to get this by lowering the tariff; 
and as they had political control, there was much “ tinkering with 
the tariff.”” But every time this happened, industry nearly stopped, 
and the farmers’ home market went to pieces. ‘Then an accident 
happened, as far as industry was concerned. 

The farmers found that railways were giving rebates on freight 
rates to the large shippers, such as the great oil companies, with 
which they had interlocking directorates, while the farmers them- 
selves had to pay full rates. They forced their representatives in 
Congress to pass the so-called ‘“‘ Sherman Anti-Trust Law,’’ which 
forbade interlocking directorates in competing or mutual service 
companies, and forbade price and wage fixing combinations, or any 
combinations in restraint of trade. This law slipped-by the privi- 
leged class of manufacturers almost without notice, as it was 
apparently aimed only at the railways. They soon felt its force, how- 
ever. Competitors sprang up instantly in every line. They offered 
more wages to the best men of the old companies, on condition of 
working harder. They took the old companies into court for price 
and wage fixing. A time of cut-throat competition followed, during 
Which many of the old companies went to the wall, as they had be- 
come soft and inefficient due to their long state of privilege. By 

1900 the new companies began to amalgamate and enlarge to handle 
the great demand for cheaper goods from the higher wage-earning 
Workers, and about this time the motor car began to appear. Since 
then wages have risen steadily, and prices have steadily fallen; and 
now no modern company considers it is doing well economically unless 
lls workers are earning a “‘ saving ’’ wage, so that they can purchase 
its products. 

As wages increased and prices fell, the wage earners bought more 
and more, until they began to be in the capitalist class due to their 
possessions. This finished the trade unions in America; for now they 
only exist there among the unassimilated foreigners who are still living 
in colonies in some places. With one out of every seven of America’s 
Wage earners owning shares in some company, and this percentage 
creasing rapidly every year, the workers are becoming owners, and 
the old owners becoming leaders; and there seems no reason why the 
result should not be, as Mr. Ford has prophesied, every man having 
‘verything. . K. Stockwe, 

British Engineering Manager, Robins Conveying Belt 
Company, Associated with Fraser & Chalmers 
; Engineering Works. 
Erith, Aug. s, 1926. 
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Three-Part Gas Rates. 

Sir,—Our attention has been,called to an article which appeared 
in your issue of July 7. The article covers a topic in Which the gas 
industry in this country is becoming more and more interested; and 
we are therefore taking the liberty of answering some of the ques- 
tions implied therein, 

The article is entitled ‘‘ Three-Part Gas Rates,’’ and was written 
by Mr. George Evetts. ‘Towards the close, Mr. Evetts states that it 
is difficult to say how the American rate schedule used in Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, is built up, and how the commodity charge becomes 
so low as is. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. For your information, the Fort 
Collins rate covers the supply of natural gas, in which the commodity 
cost is very low. While we do not know the cost to the Fort Collins 
Company, the usual charge of the gas-producing companies varies 
from 4d. to 10d. per 1000 ¢.ft. 

The apparently high customer charge of 37s. od. is chiefly due to 
the inclusion in the customer charge of a large portion of the fixed 
charges on the distribution system of mains, meters, &c. Also in this 
connection the investment per customer is apparently considerably 
higher in this country than in Great Britain, if the typical British 
undertaking cited by Mr. Evetts is used as an example. His capital 
employed (4,385,000) amounts to approximately 422 per customer, 
whereas in this country the average investment is very close to £540 
per customer, if not in excess of this figure. About 50 p.ct. of this is 
for the distribution system, and an 8 p.ct. return of this 50 p.ct. 
gives 32s. per year per customer for fixed costs. ‘This means, therefore, 
that the 37s. 6d. customer charge of the Fort Collins rate will not 
entirely cover the customer costs, but will leave the remainder to be 
taken care of by an increase in the commodity charge over and 
above the purchase or production cost of the gas. 

As a further justification of a low commodity cost even when ap- 
plied to manufactured gas, the following example might be used: 
Consider two customers, A and B, each of whom uses the same maxi- 
mum monthly consumption, but one of whom employs gas steadily 
throughout the year, while the other customer utilizes gas in large 
quantities only during the months when the demand on the plant is 
at its maximum. Expressed in tabular form, we have : 


) 





| Customer 
| A. B. 

Maximum monthly consumption in c.ft. 4,000 4,000 
Annual consumption ince.ft.. . . .| 45,000 15,C0O 
Annual Lill at 54'od. per 1000 c.ft. . .| £10 2s. 6d. £3 7s. 6d. 
Cost of gas into holder at 30°18d. (per | 

line 5 of table on p. 28 of Mr. Evetts’ | 

RE ee ee ee ee eee £5 138. 2d. £1 17s. gd. 
Balance contributed towards all of the | 

other expenses of the Company . . £4 98. 4d. £1 gs. od. 





These two customers having the same maximum’ monthly consump- 
tion, the investment in manufacturing plants, mains, meters, and ser- 
vices is approximately the same for each of them. It costs just as 
much to read the meter, make out the bill, and handle the account 
of one consumer as it does the account of the other. Repairs must 
be made equally for both. ‘Taxes and practically all other items of 
expense are likewise the same for both, except for the cost of gas at 
go°18d.; and even a portion of this might be considered the same 
for both. In other words, on a straight meter rate we charge cus- 
tomer A £4 gs. 4d. for exactly the same thing as B gets for his 
41 gs. gd. From the standpoint of equity to customers, it would 
seem therefore as if practically all expenses, dividends, &c., except 
the cost of gas into holder, should be classed as either a customer 
expense or a demand expense, inasmuch as the charging of any of 
these expenses as a commodity cost immediately assesses customer A 
with a triple share of such expenses as compared with the amount 
charged the other customer, to whom similar service is rendered, but 
who fails to make a steady use of that service. 

On the first page of Mr. Evetts’ article he comments on the high 
price per thousand which would be charged the smaller consumers on 
a three-part rate. As a matter of information regarding this, we are 
enclosing a portion of a report covering a rate which charges a still 
higher price, but which is apparently working out very satisfactorily.* 
The price per 1000 c.ft. for a customer using 10,000 c.ft. per year is 
14s. 2d. It might be explained that in interpreting this rate almost 
all the domestic customers are given an arbitrary rating of 30 c.ft. 
of demand, so that their rate is $2.00 (8s. 4d.) per month service 
charge plus $1.00 (4s. 2d.) per 1000 c.ft. The additional demand 
feature applies only to the very large residences and to the industrial 
customers. 

We are forced to differ with Mr. Evetts as to the possible solution 
suggested in his final paragraph. While we strongly recommend the 
use of special rates for different classes of services, the use of optional 

* The rate in the report referred to is: 

Service Charge: $2.00 per month for first 30 c.ft. of maximum hourly 
demand, plus $1.00 per month for each additional 50 c.ft. or frac- 
tion thereof of maximum hourly demand. 

Commodity Charge: 10 c. per 100 c.ft. net. 

Minimum Bill: A minimum charge equal to the service charge as 
determined above will be made for each month of the contract year. 
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ber of companies in this country have been using optional schedules 
for more than ten years, and yet 90 p.ct. or more of their domes- 
tic consumers are still on the old straight meter rate. We be- 
lieve the reason underlying this is that on a straight meter rate about 
one-third of the customers fail to pay the bare operating expenses 
necessary to serve them; another third, while paying operating ex- 
penses, do not pay the full fair return; and the remaining third not 
only pay their own costs of service and a return on the property used 
in supplying them, but also contribute towards the deficits caused by 


rates for the domestic business has not proved satisfactory. A num- | 
| 
\ 
| 
/ 
| 


the other two classes. As long as the gaS company is thus losing 
money on the bulk of its customers, this loss must be considered jy 
calculating the optional rates. As a result, the rate arrived at is too 
high to’ meet the competitive costs of other fuels, and so is not at- 
tractive to the customer. 
C. S. Reep, Rate Consultiit, 
American Gas Association. 

342, Madison Avenue, 

New York City, 
July 22, 1926. 








Valves.—No. 232,304. 
Brirish AkCA REGULATORS, LtD., and LINDsay, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
No. Jan. 9; 1924. 


Chis invention relates to reducing and other valves, and is an im- 
provement in, or modification of, the valve described in Patent No. 
185,506. 


| 
T., both of 
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British Arca Valve. 


One way of carrying out the present invention is shown in the sec- 
tional drawing reproduced, in which 1 is the valve casing provided 
with a liner 2 and a valve seating 3. The main valve consists of a 
hollow cylindrical head or piston 4, integral with the valve proper 5. 
The liner is provided with inlet ports 6, which are V-shaped at their 
lower portions. An annular chamber 7 is arranged between the port 
opening and the valve seat. The valve seating 8 and a port or ports 
g leading from the hollow cylindrical head or piston to the steam 
outlet are provided within the cylindrical hollow head or piston. An 
additional port or ports (not shown) leads from the annular chamber 
7 to the interior of the cylindrical head or piston. The auxiliary 
valve 10 is adapted to fit the seat 8. This valve is fast with a spindle 
11, which can be connected to any controlling member in any suit- 
able manner, or a hand wheel may be attached thereto. The valve 
casing has a cover 12, provided with neck ring, packing, and pack- 
ing gland through which the valve spindle passes. The spindle is 
controlled by a spring which abuts against the cylindrical hollow 
head on the one side, and on the other side is fixed on the spindle 
by a nut and locking nut. The auxiliary valve is provided with a 
collar, which is inserted in a slightly larger recess in the piston. 


Manufacture of Coke.—No. 254,811. 
Toocoop, H. J., of Elland. 
No. 9655; April 14, 1925. 

rhe patentee provides iron (or metal alloy) retorts, which will with- 
stand the heat of low-temperature carbonization—viz., 600° to 800° C. 
Each retort is divided into narrow compartments, by cross webs or 
stiffeners. These webs serve to conduct the heat rapidly into the 
mass of the coal, so that the latter speedily attains uniform tem- 
perature, and is uniformly distilled. Machines are. provided to tra- 
verse the retort house, and bodily place and remove this iron retort 
and its contents into and from the ordinary existing gas-works re- 
torts, regulated to the desired temperature of 800° C. or thereabouts. 
‘These machines will be provided with means to dry-quench or smother 
the discharged coke, and may regenerate the heat by drying and pre- 
heating the coal for future carbonization. Moreover, means will be 
furnished to compact the coal as it is fed into the iron retort, to the 
advantage and strength of the resultant low-temperature fuel. To 
produce this free-burning and smokeless fuel, washed or pulverized 
coal may be utilized and blended if found to be advantageous and 
economical, or even blended with a percentage of coke breeze. 
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Gas Fires.—No. 254,868. 
Woop, P. N., and Russgti, G. D., both of Oxford Street, \\. 1. 
No. 16,459; June 25, 1925. 


This invention comprises a gas fire having heat-transmitting units 
which extend in one piece from the bottom to the top of the fire, 
Each heat unit is formed with a straight lower portion which is ver- 
tical and has an outwardly-directed vertical face of substantial height, 
and a sloping (for example, partly curved and partly straight) upper 
portion whereof the outwardly-directed face slopes obliquely back 
from the lower portion. The unit is of channelled formation (for 
example, rectangular with an open front) throughout its whole, o 
substantially its whole, length (for example, with the back and ad- 
jacent parts of the sides imperforate and continuous), and is arranged 
to be supported in operative position with the open front of the chan- 
nel directed outwardly. ‘‘ Cinder ’’ fuel may be provided to lie over 
the sloping portion of the units. The idea of the patentees is to com- 
bine the desirable features of the vertical and the sloping fires, as to 
both efficiency and appearance. 


Taps or Cocks.—No. 254,945. 
Yates, H.'J., and M. How err & Co., Lrp., both of Birminghain, 
and Dotpuin J., of Hampton-in-Arden. 
No. 28,121; Nov. 9, 1925. 


This invention refers to taps or cocks of the kind including a 
casing surrounding! 4 tapered plug arranged vertically; the plug hav- 
ing an inlet port at its upper end, and being provided at its lower 
end with an operating member. 

In taps at present used with gas cookers, state the patentees, it is 
the usual practice to arrange them horizontally, each tap having an 
upwardly extending boss which screws into the underside of the gas 
supply pipe, and having a thumb-piece associated with the plug and 
projecting horizontally at the front, and adjacent to the gas supply 
pipe. These thumb-pieces are liable to be accidentally turned. Fur- 
ther, it is usual in existing taps to screw the upward extension on 
the body into the underside of the gas supply pipe. With this ar- 
rangement, if the projecting thumb-piece is accidentally knocked, the 
burner may be bodily unscrewed or loosened in the gas supply pipe. 

The patentees provide a tap of the kind indicated, secured to the 
underside of the supply pipe. The operating member is of L shape, 
and has a finger-piece disposed at the side of the casing. A further 
feature of the invention is to provide the upper part of the body with 
a flange having two or more projecting ears which receive screws 
or bolts by which it can be attached, with a suitable washer inter- 
vening, to the gas supply pipe. By this arrangement, even if the 
valve is knocked occasionally, it cannot be accidentally unscrewed 
from the gas supply pipe. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the “ Official Journal’ for Aug. 5.] 
Nos. 18,547-19,138. 
ANCIENS ETABLISSEMENTS BARBIER, BENARD, ET ‘TURENNE.—" 
manufacture.’’ No. 18,660. 

Busu, E.—‘** Outlet nozzles for gas fires, &c.’’ No. 19,063. 
Craven, T. A.—‘‘ Adjustable hotplate for gas stoves.’’ No. 15,yv5: 
Dootson, T.—‘‘ Geysers, &c.’’ No. 18,693. 
Hanson, A. F. E.—‘‘ Prepayment meters.’’ No. 18,945. 
Hanson, A. F, E.—‘‘ Prepayment meters.’’ No. 18,969. 
Hanson, A. F. E.—‘* Automatic prepayment meters.’’ No. 14,135: 





Gaas 


LEMETAIS, J. A.—* Taps or cocks.’’ No. 18,562. 
Lutors, W.—See Hanson, A. F. E. No. 18,945. 
LuLors, W.—See Hanson, A. F. E. No. 18,969. 
Lutors, W.—See Hanson, A. F. E. No. 19,135. 


Mi.pourng, R. J.—‘‘ Tool for repairing gas retorts, &c.’ 
18,964. 

Poutson, C.—See Milbourne, R. J. No. 18,964. 
SENSICLE, L. H.—‘‘ Manufacture of prepared tar for road-making, 
&c.”” No. 18,564. 
Simpson, S.—‘‘ Apparatus for fixing diaphragms in dry gas meters, 
&c.”? No. 18,780. * 

Woops, S. J.—'* Gas-lighting devices.’? No. 19,137. 


No. 


iti 
—_—— 


West Bromwich Gas Undertaking.—The annual statement of 
accounts of the West Bromwich Gas Department shows that the 
total income was £105,534, compared with £104,648 in the pre- 
vious year. The gross profit amounted to £12,594; and after pay- 
ment of interest and sinking fund charges, there was a net profil 
of £3790, compared with £3274 for the previous year. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Progress of Bills. 


Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill: 
mons, with the amendments agreed to. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill: 
mons, agreed to, with amendments. 
approv ed. 







Returned from the Com- 





Returned from the Com- 
Amendments considered and 






Royal Assent. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent last Wednesday : 
Chorley Corporation, Mynyddislwyn Urban District Council, Bolton 
Corporation, Swindon Corporation, London County Council (General 
Powers), Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation, and the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 












Special Orders. 

Croydon Gas Order, North Middlesex Gas Order, and South Subur- 
ban Gas Order: Report from the Special Orders Committee that no 
petition had been presented praying to be heard against these Special 
Orders, and that there was nothing in them to which they think it 
necessary to call the attention of the House. 

Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common Gas Order, Grays and Til- 
bury Gas Order, North Middlesex Gas Order, and South Suburban 
Gas Order: Approved. 

Mossley Gas Order : 












Report from the Special Orders Committee 
that they have considered the petition presented against this Order 
by the Saddleworth Urban District Council, and that they are of 












PARLIAMENTARY 


INTELLIGENCE. 


opinion that there is no necessity for a further inquiry by a Select 
Committee. 


Salford Gas Order: Referred to the Special Orders Committee. 


i, 
=_. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill: 
sidered, and agreed to. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill: 
passed, with amendments. 





Lords amendments con- 


Read the third time, and 


Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research for the year 1925-26 was presented on Aug. 4. 
Special Orders. 

Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common, Croydon, Grays and Til- 
bury,+Mossley, North Middlesex, and South Suburban Gas Orders: 
Approved. 

Salford Gas Order: Copy presented. 

Smokeless Fuel, 

Lord Eustace Percy, replying on Tuesday of last week to Mr. 
Connolly, said that work on the production of smokeless fuel was 
progressing steadily at the Fuel Research Station, so far as the coal 
shortage would allow, 











Wednesday last, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. 
].R. Yargs (the Chairman) presiding. 

The ActING Secretary (Mr. F. Hicks) read the notice convening 
the meeting; and the report of the Directors Lante, p. 272] and the 
statement of accounts for the financial year ended March 31 last were 
taken as read, 


The Fifteenth Annual General Mecting of the Company was held on 













Gas MantTLe INDustRY INQUIRY. 






The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 

and the payment of a dividend of 5 p.ct.,-less income-tax, said that 
at the time of the annual meeting last year, the inquiry into the gas 
mantle industry by the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
had been held, and they were awaiting the publication of the report. 
When published, it was found that the report recommended a flat- 
rate duty not exceeding 6s. a gross on incandescent mantles; and a 
Bill was subsequently introduced into Parliament by the Government 
based upon this recommendation. The measure became effective on 
Dec, 22, 1925, and provided that for a period of five years from that 
date duties should be charged on the importation into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland of mantles at 6s. a gross, and impregnated 
hose or stocking for use in the manufacture of such mantles at 
4. 6d. a pound. These duties covered importations from all coun- 
tres. Although this represented an improvement on the protection 
aforded under Part II. of the old Safeguarding Act, it was realized 
ly the British mantle manufacturers that the rate of duty so imposed 
was inadequate of itself to keep out the products of Continental 
manufacturers. The latter would still have been able to dump into 
his country large quantities of mantles at prices under the British 
cost of manufacture, recouping themselves by charging far higher 
prices in their own home markets, which their monopoly would en- 
able them to impose—they themselves being protected by heavy im- 
port duties. It was in these circumstances that, when suggestions 
were received from Continental manufacturers, the British manufac- 
luers took up the matter with the view of preventing ruinous and 
wasteful competition, and of securing, or endeavouring to secure, the 
main object for which the British mantle trade had been striving 
since 1919, and getting more work for British workers. After much 
legotiation, both in this country and on the Continent, certain agree- 
ments were reached involving a delimitation of respective national 
spheres of operations, and making provisions as to neutral markets, 
"which it was anticipated their Company would secure an increasing 
‘are. These agreements appeared to the Board expedient in the 
Merests of the British industry and of British workers, and they were 
tt calculated to oppress or harm British consumers. For the first 
lime, therefore, since the year 1919, with the exception of the flecting 
rtiod covered by the season of 1923-24 (the only season in which 
fart IT. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, fully operated 
Stegards mantles—and that against Germany alone), the Company 
‘und themselves liberated for the moment—and the Board hoped for 
“me years—from the struggle for self-preservation which the indust1y 
id been going through. 


































































YEAR’S BUSINESS. 





Notwithstanding the difficulties of the past year, the turnover showed 
“increase, both in the number of articles sold and in sterling. In 
“ct, for several years past there had been year by year a steady, 
sough hitherto small, increase in turnover, both in mantles and to a 
seater extent in sundries, the sales of which considerably exceeded 
"value the sale of mantles. Increase of turnover was, however, 
Weless if secured at smaller profit or increasing expense; but this was 















MISCELLANEOUS 
-WELSBACH LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 


NEWS. : 


not the case with regard to the year under review, the gross profit 
being higher—hence the more favourable trading result. “he number 
of -accounts in the sales ledger had increased year by year, which 
was evidence that the Company’s goodwill was not contracting, but 
expanding. In this connection it had to be observed that there was 
a tendency on the part of customers to order more frequently, 
and in smaller amounts—a practice which tended to increase overhead 
charges owing to the greater amount of handling relative to the 
value of the goods. With regard to their gas trade, other than that 
in mantles, the sale of gas cookers had noticeably advanced; while 
that of burners and fittings had been fairly well maintained. A 
special new feature was found in the artistic and clever indirect gas 
lighting units, which, among other attractive articles, would be illus- 
trated in colour in their forthcoming catalogue. An outstanding 
feature of last year’s general business was the wonderful demand for 
the gas ‘* Handiheater,’’ which—always a good seller—had largely in- 
creased its out-turn over the 1924-25 figures. So insistent was the 
demand, that a larger model, in both aluminium and black finishes, 
carrying seven heating tubes, had been constructed, and was being 
placed on the market. For those who preferred a more expensive 
and handsome article, the Welsbach-Kern gas radiator was still being 
produced, but in an improved form. Gas was being installed in most 
of the new houses for workpecple. In most cases it was impossible 
to afford installations of both gas and electricity, and in those in- 
stances gas supplied not only the heating, but also the lighting, for 
which the mantle was a necessity. 


The consumption of mantles—at 
any 


their case—was less than it would be were it not 
for the increased efficiency and long duration of the mantles they 
produced. From the point of view of immediate profits, this might 
appear detrimental; but it formed one of the cogent reasons why 
many of the great public services of this country bought Welsbach 
products. In addition to supplying mantles for British lighthouses, 
they also supplied to lighthouses in the United States. This fact 
spoke for itself. In the matter of oil goods, increases had occurred 
in various directions; and in the electrical trade steady expansion had 
taken place during the year. Hampered as they had been for some 
years past by the exigencies of unfair foreign competition, one of the 
most difficult matters had been to decide on the proper measure of 
propaganda expense permissible to the Company, in order to main- 
tain the goodwill, and at the same time not unduly to deplete the 
unavoidably restricted profits. An endeavour had been made to 
strike the reasonable mean between undue expenditure and starving 
the business or discouraging the customers who themselves had to 
find buyers for the goods the Company sold to them. This year they 
had a very carefully thought-out publicity campaign, which should 
greatly assist their customers and act as an additional stimulus for 
the sale of their goods. 


rate, in 


THE FUTURE, 


Turning to the accounts, some items of which he explained, the 
Chairman said their property had been well maintained, both as re- 
gards buildings and plant. In this connection he recalled the high 
praise accorded to Mr. Bark (their Works Manager), on the condi- 
tion of the factory, by the Board of Trade Committee who inspected 
it during the inquiry into the mantle industry. This commendation 
he (the Chairman) heartily endorsed. Constant vigilance was exer- 
cised in the search for new lines of business of a profitable character 
capable of being worked with their own. Looking to the future, if 
they could get rid of industrial unrest he thought that the prospect 
for their industry was brighter than when he last addressed them, 
though the current year was not likely to show the full effect of the 
transactions mentioned in the report, having regard to the large 
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quantities of cheap foreign mantles remaining to be absorbed. In 
conclusion, he paid a hearty tribute to the excellent work of the staff, 
from the General Manager (Mr. Harold Talbot) downwards. 

Major G. O. S. PRINGLE seconded the motion, which was adopted, 
after a short discussion. 

Thereafter Mr. H. W. Walmisley was re-elected a Director, and 
Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, & Co. were re-appointed 
Auditors. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors, and staff. 





—_— 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There has appeared in the *‘ London Gazette ’’ the following notice 
regarding an application to the Board of Trade under the Act. 


AMENDING ORDER. 


Commercial Gas Company. 


The Company have applied to the Board of Trade under the Gas 
(Amending Orders) Rules, 1926, for an Amending Order providing 
for the revision of the powers of charging authorized by the, Com- 
mercial Gas Company (Charges) Order, 1921, as amended by the 
Commercial Gas Company (Charges) Amending Order, 1924, by sub- 
stituting for the standard price of eleven and two-fifths pence per 
therm a standard price of twelve and three-fifths pence per therm. 
The undertakers propose that the substituted standard price shall 
operate as from the date of the application for the duration of the 
present coal stoppage and thereafter until the expiration of the next 
full half-vear ending June 30 or Dec. 31, as the case may be. 


— 
—— 


LIGHTING IN WESTMINSTER. _ - 


At a recent meeting of the Westminster City Council, the Works 
Committee reported that they had reviewed the public lighting of 
the streets in the city, with the exception of those streets lighted by 
the Charing Cross Electricity Supply Company, Ltd., and the 


Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., and those streets or 
parts of streets—e.g., Piccadilly, Regent Street, Victoria Street, White- 
hall, &c.—lighted by high-pressure gas by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. The City Engineer had reported, with regard to the gas- 
lighted streets, that there were at present 20 3000 c.P. and 176 
1800 ¢.P. high-pressure gas lamps; 270 300 C.P., 1032 180 C.P., and 
1456 go c.P. low-pressure gas lamps. The 90 c.P. gas lamps were 
spread over the city generally, in Knightsbridge, Soho, north of the 
Strand, and the Westminster area; and the Committee considered that 
a number of these lamps should be increased to 180 c.P. units. The 
contrast between the high-power lighting in main streets and the 
iighting of those side streets having only 90 c.p. lamps was very 
great, and they were strongly of opinion that the disparity in lighting 
power should be reduced by the substitution of 180 c.p. lamps for the 
go c.p. lamps. To convert the whole of the 1456 90 c.P. lamps would 
be a costly matter; and therefore they suggested that the conversion 
should be spread over a period of years. The sum of £1000 was 
included in their estimates for the proposed improvement of the public 
lighting during the present year. 

A careful survey of the existing 90 c.p. gas lamps in the city 
had been made, and the Committee considered it more advantageous 
to spread the proposed improvement over the whole area lighted by 
go c.P. lamps, rather than to select one given neighbourhood and con- 
fine the improvement to that neighbourhood. Accordingly, about 450 
90 c.P. lamps in about 120 streets spread generally over the whole of 
the gas-lighted area of the city had been selected for replacement by 
180 c.P. lamps ‘special attention having been paid to street corner 
lamps), with a view to obtaining the best distribution of the increased 
lighting within the limits of the amount included in the estimates. 
The alterations now suggested would not entail new lanterns or 
columns, but simply the substitution of larger burners in the existing 
lanterns. 

The estimated cost of altering a 90 c.p. gas lamp to a 180 C.P. unit 
was tos. 6d., and the increased cost for gas and maintenance, at 
present rates, would be £2 12s. 6d. per lamp per annum, making a 
total for the first vear of £3 3s. per lamp altered. Thus, if 450 
90 cP. lamps were replaced by 180 c.P. !amps as proposed, the initial 
cost for the conversion of the lamps would be£236 5s. The additional 
cost of lighting and maintenance for the remainder of the current 
financial year would be £710, making a total estimated cost during 
the present vear for the proposed alterations of £046 5s. The City 
Engineer had called the Committee’s attention to the fact that Devereux 
Court, Strand, was inadequately lighted; and they had authorized th« 
provision of two additional 90 c.p. bracket gas lamps in that court 
at the estimated cost of £25, plus £8 17s. per annum for lighting and 
maintenance. In accordance with the Committee’s recommendation, 
the Council authorized the conversion of the 450 gas lamps in question. 





<i 
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Kendal Gas Department.—The gross profit on the year’s work- 
ing, states Mr. W. R. Wilson, the Engineer and Manager, in his 
annual report, amounts to £5276, to which must be added £379, 
interest on reserve fund investments and bank interest. After setting 
aside £4597 for interest and sinking fund charges, and £953 for 
income-tax, the net profit amounts to £105. The reserve fund re- 
mains at £5000, and the sinking fund, including debt repaid, stands 
at £°38,171. The total quantity of gas made was 118,372,000 c.ft., 
being an increase of 1,809,000 c.ft., or 1°55 p.ct. The quantity of gas 
sent out from the works, including that for public lighting, was 
108,620,000 c.ft.+-an increase of 3,703,700 c.ft., or 3°53 p.ct., over last 
year. There are at present 2122 ordinary and 2300 prepayment con- 
sumers on the books—an increase of 78 over last year. The number 
of cookers in use at March 31 showed an increase of 73. 





BERGIUS OIL PROCESS. 
British Interests. 


[From the “Iron and Coal Trades Review.’] 

It is not generally known that, apart from Germany, the worly 
rights in the Bergius process are owned by a Company registered 
in Holland, in 1921, as International Bergin, half of whose shares 
are held by another Dutch Company, the Makot. By acquiring shares 
in Makot, certain British groups have obtained a considerajle jp. 
terest in the world rights. 

The International Bergin: Board is constituted as follows : 


Bataafsche Oil Company: I. E. F. de Kok (Chairman), Wy, ¢. 

Knoops. 

Farbenindustrie: Dr. H. Schmitz (Heidelberg), Dr. [. Abe 

(Ludwigshaven), and Dr. W. Gaus (Ludwigshaven). 

Delegate members are: Dr. Bergius, Dr. Schmitz, Dr. Duiker, 
W. C. Knoops. 

Makot: Dr. F. Bergius (Heidelberg), Sir J. C. Calder (London), 
Dr. I. A. Duiker (Hague), Dr. K. Krauch (Ludwigshaven), £ 
Greutert (Basle). 


The Board of the Makot Company is: Dr. Bergius, Heidelhe 
(Chairman and delegate member), Dr. H. Schmitz, Dr. I. 
James Calder, and Howard Spence (Manchester). One 
be nominated. 

For acquiring the British rights in the process several groups have 
formed themselves into a syndicate registered in England as the 
British Bergius Syndicate, of which Sir James Calder, C.B.E., js 
Chairman. 

The following now constitute the syndicate : International Sugar an 
Alcohol Company, Distillers Company, Brunner Mond & Co., Vickers, 
Gas Light and Coke Company, South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
H. W. Robinson (Birmingham), Sir James C. Calder, Pease & 
Partners, Dorman Long’ & Co., William Baird & Co., United Steel 
Companies, E. E. Barnes (Hasland Coking Company), Powell 
Duffryn, Sadler & Co. (Middlesbrough), Staffordshire Chemical Com. 
pany, Bolsover Colliery Company, Consett Iron Company, and H 
Spence (Southport). 


I.G. 


rg 
Abel, Sir 


member to 


<i 


TRADE NOTES. 





‘** London ’’ Controllers. 
The Gas Meter Company, Ltd., of 238, Kingsland Road, E. 2, 


have received orders to supply their well-known ‘‘ London ” controller 
for the lamps in St. James’ Park and the Green Park. Hyde Park is 
already fitted with these controllers, and excellent results are being 


obtained. 


Coke Screening Plant for the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Messrs. W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., of Retford, have received an 
order from the Gas Light and Coke Company for the installation at 
their Bow Common Works of a screening plant consisting of a Harris 
patent vibratory screen, of which Messrs. Jenkins are the sole manu- 
facturers. This screen was fully described under the heading of 
‘Improved Screen for the Grading of Coke’? in the ‘* Journat” 
for Dec. 12, 1923. , 





** Spun ’’ Iron Pipes. 


The Stanton Tronworks Company, Ltd., of Nottingham, have 
published, in booklet form, together with illustrations, a lengthy ex- 
tract from a paper by Messrs, E. J. Fox and P. H. Wilson, respec- 
tively Managing Director and Foundry General Manager of the 
firm, on “‘ The Principles of Centrifugal Casting as applied to the 
Manufacture of ‘ Spun ’ Iron Tubes.’? The paper was read before the 
Scottish Section of the Institute of British Foundrymen. 


Retort Settings. 


Messrs. W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., of Retford, have extended 
their activities to include retort setting work, and are now in ‘ 
position to carry out the construction and erection of complete gas- 
works plants, including buildings, &c., under one contract. In their 
retort setting work they have adopted the Brooke improved patent 
tube regenerators. These regenerators have been installed in a 
large number of gas-works since 1904, and have proved themselves 
most durable, efficient, and effective. Any desired heat can be ob- 
tained, and the temperature throughout the length of thi 
easily adjusted by damper controls at the bottom of the regenerators 
In the matter of both design and erection, Messrs. Jenkins have th’ 
assistance of Mr. R. M. Brooke, the patentee, who has now joined 
the staff of the firm, with no other outside interests. The firm also 
manufacture the Brooke patent inclined tar main, whic! 
any obstruction to be removed without emptying the main o: 
ing a flange. This arrangement has proved highly satisfactory, and 
is strongly recommended by those engineers who have adopted it. 


retorts 1s 


enables 
remov- 


<i 
— 





Ellesmere Port Gas Price.—The Ellesmere Port Council have de- 
cided to increase the price of gas by 2d. per therm from Oct. 1 next, 
owing to the heavy payments now being made for coal. The Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee said that the increase would be tem- 
porary. 


Reduction in Price at Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh Gas Commit: 
tee have recommended that the price of gas should be reduced by 14. 
per 1000 c.ft., making it 3s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft., or 8*2d. per therm. 
The Committee have also recommended that the special concession 


given to bakers and hotel and restaurant keepers who use 500.900 c.ft. 
per annum should be extended to those consuming 400,000 c.ft bie 
0 


amended concession is to be operative from the April-May survey 
the meters. 
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Ss 
ASSOCIATION OF STATUTORY INSPECTORS OF GAS METERS. 
Annual General Meeting in Glasgow, 
world The question of testing meters in series provoked a long discussion apparently appointed temporarily, and given six months to pans the 
” he annual general meeting of the Association, which was held necessary examinations. The attention of the Board of Trade had 
istered ssi? ' 7 a . been called to appointments made in contravention of section 14 of 
Prac on Thursday (Aug. 5), in the Burgh Court Hall, Glasgow. At the the Gas Regulation Act; and the Board had replied that steps were 
Shares close, a resolution was passed in favour of uniformity of practice being taken to regularize the position. The Council were happy 
le in. throughout the country, and the Council were empowered to obtain to report that the matter was now in order, ' 
.s much information as possible regarding present practice. On the motion of Mr. F. W. Dat TON (Liverpool), it was decided 
: : , to circularize all members to ascertain how many assistants were 
The proceedings actually began on the Wednesday, when the m« m- pear , 
W. C bers enjoved an excursion by steamer down the Firth of Clyde. The an ; eee 
jisiness meeting on Thursday was preceded by a municipal reception TESTING IN SERIES. 
. Abel a the Burgh Court Hall by Bailie William Smith, Senior Magistrate, The Council reported that a question had heen raised as to whether 
in the absence of the Lord Provost. Mrs. S. B. Langlands was in the practice of testing meters in series was contrary to the Board of 
Yuiker, charge of the arrangements for the entertainment of the ladies of the Trade Regulations (section 19¢). There being no necessity for an 
party on Thursday during the meeting; and they rejoined the mem immediate decision, the Council considered it preferable to submit 
indon), bers for a visit of inspection to various places of interest during the the matter for discussion at the annual general meeting. 
en), E afternoon. The party was piloted round the Glasgow Corporation Mr. Darron said the testing of meters in series was, in his opinion, 
Lighting Department headquarters, and also visited the Scottish avoiding the Gas Regulation Act, which stated the conditions under 
: Electric Lighting Service Bureau and the Gas Meter Testing Depart- which a meter should be tested. He had tested singly and in series, 
re ment. Tea was served in the Lighting Department canteen, and had got different results with standard meters. 
el, Sir 


Mr. S. Wintersnotrom (Manchester) asked, if the manufacturer in 
ber to LUNCHEON. 


: ne ; the first instance tested meters singly, why the inspectors should 
Before these visits of inspection, the Association were entertained 


. ; n : test them in pairs or threes. 
Ss have by the Corporation at luncheon in the City Chambers. Mr. Stoan (Coventry) remarked that, in his opinion, testing in 
as the Bailie W. Smiru, who presided, a Prapeene ‘The A ociation ©} series was only an evidence of the commercialism which was creep- 
.E., is Statutory Inspectors of Gas Meters,’’ said they in Glasgow appre ing into some testing stations. It was neither practically nor theoreti 


ciated greatly the valuable work done by the Association. In Glas 
gow the average number of meters tested was 35,000 per annum, | 
and about 1000 of these were received from consumers for certific 


cally correct. 

Mr. Cotrurn found that he lost more time testing in series than 
he did testing singly. It did not pay, and he had dropped the prac- 
tice. He also lost, to his mind, in efficiency, by the series system. 
He thought the point was one to be left to the decision of each indi- 
vidual inspector. 


a- 
tion. There were few, if any, complaints, thanks largely to Mr. S. B, 
Langlands, their Chief. 5 

Mr. H. M. Barrow, J.P. (Chairman of the Manchester Justices’ 





Powell Gas Meter resting ( ommittee), replying, emphasized the value of th Mr. F. Cor (Nottingham) maintained that inspectors should follow 
‘1 Com. work of meter testing, which, he said, was never more necessary the same system as the manufacturers, and test singly. 
and H than now, when heavy day loads were carried, 





Mr. TEMPLETON said they should s 





lee : ve to attain uniformity rhe 
Mr. GeorGe Hume (London) proposed ** The Corporation of Glas : 


regulation distinctly stated that the inlet pressure must be 2 in. 
” oe >n°12., < sacar on 7; : . Ww P ss . : 
gow,”’ which Bailie Smit acknowledged. Ihe series principie, instead of giving 2 in. in the second meter, 
Bustness MEETING. only gave 1} in, 
; ‘ ; 5 i ‘ Mr. DaAL?Ton remarked that, if they went on linking-up in series 
At the business meeting, Mr. H. N. Barrow said it gave him great : é , ; ee Be acct 
ane Se ae : ° oa , they would find there was no pressure at all on the final meter. Two 
pleasure to be in the chair for the sixth time as President. He could incl initial 1} ld like t thi 
see * inches was a low initia yressure, an we woulk IKE o see it higher. 
congratulate the Association on the fact that the membership had It did é a pres : r 4 th . Z ‘ 
 : ‘ 5; did not represen 1 average pressure throughou 1e country. 
ty = iow reached a total of 45. During the past year some vital work a* > ; 
yntroller 


















4 “ . 3 a Mr. W. Kenyon (Shefticld) said he believed single testing was the 
had been done by the Executive Council. All gas undertakings | iad “sh ™ 
Park is ; : , agi : : : only scientific basis. 
re throughout the country were now sending their meters to be tested - : > say : . : 
e being : : : ‘ in Mr. F. A. Rotre (London) said that in his own experience for the 
5 according to Statute, and sealed with the Government stamp. 43 : ; : a he ree 
“giles v ‘ se? : ag past thirty years meters had heen tested in series in London. Neither 
Mr. J]. E. Stoan (Coventry) moved, and Mr. Vine (Portsmouth) oa + 4s 
Se : he" tat : ; was there any commercialism, as alleged, because, though they were 
seconded, the adoption of the minutes of the last meeting, which were A ° “ . —. F : . . 
. : : y a ; : testing in series, the London County Council were making no profit 
. read by the SecRetaRY (Mr. W. Templeton, of Leeds). : > : = , , : > 
ived an aa : " : ; ‘ from it. His own office tested 120,000 meters in the course of a 
: [he report of the Executive Council was then placed before the ' . : . we . 
ation at ; : res : : ! . vear, and the County Council had three offices. He would like to 
: meeting by Mr. G. Hume, and discussed in detail. It dealt with ae 1 . F PP 9: 
| Harris ane : . * correct the suggestion that they were testing in ‘‘ threes; ’’ it was bad 
fees for high-pressure meters, the stamping of meters, the irregular ’ e oe. a aT ae 
» manu- ‘ : rape : : . = . : ‘ : enough to blame them for testing in twos. The accuracy of the 
. . appointment of inspectors, testing in serics, uniformity of procedure, , : \ | | . : 
ling of : 2 oor tests had also becn questioned. Whaat about the confirmation of tests ? 
i and the Board of Trade and standard test holders. > ar , ‘ . ‘ 
URNAL Were the members satisfied themselves with their own first tests? In 
Fres ror Hicu-Pressurrt METERs. the confirmation tests, it was not always the first meter that came out 
Mr. Hume said the report showed that at the last annual mecting it right, and the second wrong. The London watchword was efficiency 
was referred to the Council to consider the possibility of obtaining a and proficiency—not commercialism, 
m, have special scale of fees for testing high-pressure meters. The Council Mr. Hume explained that 50 p.ct. of the meters tested in London 
gthy ex- communicated with the Standards Department of the Board of went afterwards to the Gas Light and Coke Company, where they 
, respec- Trade, and it was found that the Board had no- power to authorize | Were subjected to a more severe test than the statutory test. The 
of ‘the special fees; nor, when issuing an order for a new pattern, could they returns averaged only between 1 and 2 p.ct. The Company tested 
d to the specify fees for any individual type of meter. In view of the very small singly; and the returns were due simply to the more stringent test 
> y J % . . : E ° . “. ° ¢ — ¢ " ee _ serene al ‘a 
efore the number of high-pressure meters now being submitted for testing, it and the smaller range of error allowed. 
was doubtful whether a sufficiently strong case could be presented to Mr. Datton moved that, as uniformity of practice was desirable, 
justify the necessary legislative procedure; and the Council considered an attempt be made by the Council to obtain full information from 
— that no useful purpose would be served:by pursuing the matter. pA sg os, stations, and to secure this uniformity. 
extended —_ P > ° - : . P i r > seconde is. i ‘AG Carries anit ely 
in a Mr. G. W. Kay (Oldham) said that, to overcome the difficulties in Ir, SLOAN seconded this, and it was carried unanimously, 
ww a +] er ° : : 
lete gas- : Pg of fees, he had carefully considered the rules, and UNIFORMITY OF PROCEDURE. 
Tt ae regulations. Thereafter he had followed the policy of testing the in- ‘ . : 
In their / P 7 aon Pics The report of the Council on the question of uniformi roce- 
Pasi es lex of the high-pressure meter separately, and then charging for the res : as  amimorenity of lager 
1 patent re ‘ s ot : se dure was agreed to without comment. It stated that the Council 
ue? meter test what he would charge for an ordinary meter. For the in- ‘ ° : : 
ed ‘1 lex test he charged accordine to regulations. — had had under consideration a report made to them that an inspector 
emselves : “ 5 aes 5 ty o was refusing to stamp a certain tvpe of meter, an ; Causing 
: Mr. Ff, Cotnurn (Birmingham) did not think they would get anv . 5 ene. ca YP. at d thus causing th 
n be ob- more r alter matter exce st by puttine down further lant is manufacturers considerable inconvenience. The Council were assured 
. Bt, € < - é ra, < “ep ) 1 4 Ow x ~ § ia anc : . 1" . 94. © 
-etorts 1s ie ache ; I Pa I gle pe that no other inspector was taking the same line of action. This 
ms song more fully. into the subject. In view of the capital. ex- mS 2 : aE ; 
nerators penditure. such a course was hard worth while particular meter, which had a lubricating device, was brought to the 
have the ‘ hoger ee . — ‘ . : notice of the Council some time back: and <«fter i stigati i 
heres The report of the Council was adopted. = e back; and «after full inv tigation it 
joined ’ . was agreed to recommend that the meter be accepted, and, if correct, 
~ a S ING 2TER e Tt te _ 
rm_ also T TAMPING OF METERS. stamped. The inspector appealed to the Board of Trade: and though 
enables , l@ SECRETARY reported that the Council had for some time been he received advice, he did not obtain a definite ruling. ‘** The 
remov- ssatisfied with the manner in which the provisions of section 13 of Council,” it was added, “‘ while disclaiming any intention of presum 
tory, and te sey Regulation Act, requiring all meters to be stamped, was being ing upon the power and privilege of individual action by any inspec- 
ed tt - 1e( t. It was known that in many districts meters were being tor, desire to draw attention to the fact that the Association owes its 
i hout official seal, or with one bearing the name of the par- existence to the need and desire for uniformity of practice and proce- 
raped gas undertaking. The Council were of the opinion that this dure. They believe that the: Board of Trade recognized it was a 
have de- po not so much a case of deliberate evasion, as one where some gas medium by means of which the considered opinion and experience of 
t. 1 next, ic neers were either unaware of the section referred to, or thought the general body of inspectors can be given and sought, and, further, 
he Chair- ed were exempt by reason of some Local Act. It was de cided to that they as a Council are specifically elected to deal with such matters 
| he tem- Bi va oon the Board of Trade and the Institution of Gas Engi- as affect inspectors generally. The Council do urge, therefore 
ieers . : fs ey . ae ‘ . . BP a Z Sie - 4 nes ! ¥ ’ 
, ts. This had resulted in the Board of Trade sending a circular to that they should be invited to collaborate in all matters cone: rning 
_—* a n lertakings, calling attention to their statutory obligations, the welfare and interests of the general body of inspectors, and when 
rye id ra nilar one from the Institution of Gas Engineers to all its discussions receive majority support and approval they should be loyally 
. y . “mb Thi "Me ent? ~ : s . - , > . F Ss te 
eq a =i “ + This was satisfactory, and should have the desired result: observed by all inspectors. They also hope that, before appealing to 
fe . Itt should - + nema = me Oe . ‘ p ops ° ° P > 
er t ‘on able ud any evasion or irregularity come to light after a reason- the Board of Trade upon a controversial subject inspectors will give 
~ancess ‘He Nerind he sie si ors aa S ~ . rn i J ’ y > 
nces fe : pe lad elapsed, the necessary action to be taken by the In- the Council an opportunity to consider the matter.”’ 
ni = Spector no P . 4 . : . T 
.900 c.It . ld appear to be clearly defined in the Board of Trade 
ft This letter 


Orrick BEARERS. 
survey of IRREGULAR APPOINTMENTS. Mr. H. N. Barrow 
ie said the Council learned that certain authorities had ap- 


Spectors without proper certificates. The inspectors were 


Mr. TH 


was re-elected President. Three vacancies for 
Pointed 


Vice-Presidents were filled by the election of Messrs. Chanings (Public 
Control Department, London County Council), L. W. Fulber (Coven- 
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try), and J. W. Willoughby (Salford). Mr. J. Barry is again 
Treasurer, and Mr, W. Templeton Secretary. 

The following were re-elected to the Executive Council : 

Messrs. G. Hume (London), W. Kenyon (Sheffield), G. W. Kay 
(Oldham), F. Coe (Nottingham), S. B. Langlands (Glasgow), W. 
Gordon (Edinburgh), and S. Winterbottom (Manchester). 

The meeting in 1927 will take place in London. 


<i 
—<—— 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 





Every day since the resumption after the holiday hag seen an im- 
provement in the Cannock Chase and Warwickshire coalfields. For 
over a month coal has been produced in the Dudley and Sedgley 
areas, and at the end of last week there was also a slight increase 
in the number of men working there. There is consequently more 
coal to be had, though the intervention of the holiday, coupled with 
the warm weather, has kept demand low. 


Corporation supplies for gas and electricity are assured. Industrial 


fuel is in short supply, and a number of Black Country concerns 
have closed down until the deadlock is removed. A difficulty arises 
from the fact that the fuel on the market is not graded, and manu- 
facturers consequently are not able to get the descriptions they want. 
Slacks, too, are exceedingly difficult to obtain, and only at a high 
price. Precautions are taken to secure supplies for hospitals and 
public institutions. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


There appear to be sufficient quantities of good foreign coal avail- 
able to satisfy the requirements of the ‘‘ key ”’’ industries of the coun- 
try for some.considerable time. Although prices vary, they are regu- 
lated by the length of time occupied by steamers waiting deliveries 
on the other side. The qualities ate apparently not very much below 
the English standard. The Silesian coal for steaming purposes and 
the Westphalian for gas have proved of good value. 

The gas coal trade is undoubtedly in a strong position, and the 
American coal has proved practically equal to the British product. 
There is sufficient of this fuel available to supply all requirements 
both present and forward. 


_— 
ea Saal 





Coal Position at Dewsbury.—The County Borough of Dewsbury 
Gas Department have been able to deal with the increased demand 
for gas owing to the coal stoppage, and are in a position, with stocks 
of coal on hand, to give an unrestricted supply of gas until the middle 
of October. This happy position is due to the foresight of the Gas 
Engineer (Mr. H. L. Bateman). The average calorific value of the 
gas, as reported by the Gas Examiner, for the past quarter has been 501 
B.Th.U. : 


Athletics at Cardiff.—The fifth annual sports meeting of the 
Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company’s Employees’ Athletic and 
Social Club was held on July 24. The challenge cup presented by 
the Chairman and Directors of the Company for the competitor scor- 
ing the highest number of points was won by H. Williams, while the 
George Clarry challenge cup for the department scoring the highest 
number of points went to the manufacturing department. The mains 
department won the Gains cup. 


Wandsworth Company’s Dividends.—Dividends for the half-year 
ended June 30 last to be paid by the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom District Gas Company will be at the same rates as those paid 
in March last—viz., preference stock £¢, ‘‘ Wandsworth A ” stock 
£8 10s., ‘‘ Wandsworth B”’ stock £7, “‘ Wandsworth C ”’ stock 
£5 19s., ‘‘ Wimbledon.” stock £6 12s. 6d., ‘‘ Epsom” stock £7 
2s. 6d., and ‘‘New Ordinary’? stock £5 10s. p.ct. per annum. 
Warrants will be payable on and after the 17th inst. 


Batley Gas Department.—The accounts for the Batley Corpora- 
tion Gas Department for the last financial year show a net loss of 
£4409, compared with a net loss of £5163 in the preceding year. 
The loss would have been less by £1097 but for the fact that that 
amount, expended on meter replacements, was charged to revenue 
as distinct from capital account. The gross profit amounted to 
£12,667, an increase of about £200; but interest and sinking fund 
charges absorbed £17,116. There was an increase of about £1400 
in the receipts for the sale of gas, but a decrease of £:500 in the 
income from the sale of residuals. Against the net loss of £4409, 
the Department received rate-aid to the extent of £6960, leaving a 
balance of £2550, which reduces an accumulated deficiency on 
revenue account from £18,205 to £15,655. 


Montrose Gas Company.—At the annual general meeting of the 
Montrose Gas Company, Ltd., Mr. David Smith, Chairman of Direc- 
tors, in moving the adoption of the report, said that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties connected with the coal strike, the Company had been 
able to meet the demands of consumers. A dividend of 10 p.ct., the 
same as last year, was declared; the amount disbursed in this connec- 
tion, less income-tax, being £2250. The quantity of gas manufactured 
during the year amounted to 77,613,000 c.ft., an increase of 3,117,000 
c.ft. The accounts, after deducting interest on debentures and de- 
preciation, and also writing-off 665 against the vertical retorts, 
showed a profit for the year of 44917, which, with £857 from last 
vear, made £5774. The sum added to reserve fund was £758, bring- 
ing it up to £7300. The increase of capital had been satisfactorily 
carried through; the whole issue of 17,500 shares having been taken 
up. This had enabled the Directors to pay-off the whole of the out- 
standing debentures, and it would meet the cost of the new gasholder, 
which was in course of erection. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulpha‘: 
LonpDon, Aue. 9, 

Tar products generally are in short supply, and values cont 
firm up. 

There is little export inquiry for pitch, the price of which is n: minal 
at 85s. to gos. per ton; but makers’ production is being abso: bed jy 
road tar, the demand for which continues unabated. 

Creosote is in request, and is firm at about 73d. per gallon naked 
at makers’ works. 

Pure toluole is firm at 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 

Solvent naphtha is steady at about 2s. 3d. per gallon for 
quality. 


ue to 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Au - Gg. 

There is very little fresh to report concerning the market for 
products, with the exception that the prices for most products 
steady. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 62s. 6d. to 67s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, Ss. to 
g2s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 85s. to 87s. 6d. ; Li rpool, 
87s. 6d. to gos.; Clyde, gos. 6d. to g1s. 6d. Benzole, go p.ct,. North, 
Is. 11d. to 2s. ; crude, 65 p.ct. at 1209 C., 1s. qd. to 18. 5d., naked at 
makers’ works; 50-go p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. Toluole, 
naked, North, 1s. rid. to 2s. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphiha, in 
bulk, 9d. to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 9d. to is. tod, 
Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, 


tar 
Main 








liquid, 63d. to 6$d.; salty, 63d. to 63d. ; Scotland, 6d. to 61d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 73d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to is. <d, 
prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, gos. to 100s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene “ A ”’ quality, 23d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely 
nominal; ‘‘ B ” quality, unsaleable. 

The Ashton-in-Makerfield Urban District Council have decided 


not to entertain the question of the purchase of foreign coal for the 
gas-works. 


The stock of coal at the Lytham St. Annes Gas-Works will soon 
be exhausted, and the Council have decided to buy 1000 tons of 
Westphalian gas coal. 


The Forfar Gas Committee have recommended to the Town Coun- 
cil the following charges for gas: For ordinary consumers, 3s. 34. 
per 1ooo c.ft.; for power, 3s.; and for prepayment consumers, 
3s. &d. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Renton Gas Company, Ltd., 
it was decided to pay a dividend of 5 p.ct., free of income-tax, 
on the past year’s working. The price of gas is 5s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 
to ordinary consumers. 

The Sandbach Gas Company are installing a carburetted water 
gas plant at a cost of £3000. It is expected that the work will 
be completed by September. The plant will be capable of produc- 
ing 100,000 c.ft. of gas per day. 

At a recent meeting, the Abergele Urban Council considered 
tenders for street lighting from ihe Abergele Gas Company aiid Elec- 
tricity Distribution of North Wales and District, Ltd. It was decided 
to accept the tender for electricity. 


The Bala Council have been unable to procure further supplies of 
coal for the gas-works, and, as the existing stocks are almost ex- 
hausted, the Gas Committee have decided that the supply of gas 
shall be available only for three hours daily. 

At a meeting of the Clitheroe Town Council on July 28, Alderman 
Whiteside, Chairman of the Gas Committee, said that, owing to the 
coal dispute, the price of gas supplied by the undertaking would 
shortly have to be increased by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Middlesbrough’s gas is to be dearer from the next quarterly 
readings of the meters. On July 27 the Town Council agreed to an 
advance of 4d. per 1000 c.ft., this bringing the net price to 2s. 6d. 
The charge is now 3s., but there is a discount of 1od. for prompt pay- 
ment. 

It was stated at a meeting of the Birmingham City Council, on 
July 27, that the Gas Department would be able easily to maintain 
supplies until the early part of September. The Gas Committee have 
made arrangements to obtain additional coal to enable them to carry 
on beyond that period if the coal dispute is further prolonged. 

At a meeting of the Thornton-le-Fylde District Council on July 28, 
it was stated that the gas undertaking made a net profit during the 
last municipal year of £1934, compared with £1430 for 1924-25. 
Of this profit, £1500 had been placed to the credit of the district 
fund. This enabled the Council to close the year with a credit bal- 
ance of £640. 

At a recent meeting, the Maryport Council decided to import 
coal to keep the gas-works going. Maryport is entirely dependent 
on the mining industry, and the question aroused great intercst.. A 
miner moved, and a railwayman seconded, a motion practically equiva 


lent to closing down the gas-works. Other councillors hi ld that 
this was useless and foolish, as it would penalize: the community 
without benefiting the miners. After a lively discussion, the motion 


was defeated. ; 
The Mayor of Wigan (Councillor: J. M‘Curdy), who is also Chatr- 


man of the Gas Committee, stated at a recent Town Council meeting 
that, despite the fact that at the previous meeting of the C: cil an 
appeal was made to gas consumers to economize, it seemed fo him 
that the notice had been disregarded. Since then. the cons :mption 
had increased by no less than 1,000,000 c.ft., compared with toe Cor 
responding period last year. Members of the Council, in su a 


the Mayor in his appeal, complimented his Committee on thi 
they were carrying on during the coal stoppage. 
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ment’s reform programme has been followed by 
a rapid appreciation of the franc. 
4 sterling dropped on 
and closed on the 
» improve ment 
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NAME, 


ee ear ~ p.c. max. 


4p.c. Pref. . 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 


4 Bombay, Ltd. 
Bournemouth 5 p.c. 
Do. BT p.c. ° 


Do. Pref. 6 p.c. . 
Do. ; p.c. Deb, 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 


Brighton & Hove ry + 
Do, A Ord 


Bristol 5 p. c. max. 
British Ord. . . 
Do. Tp.c. Pref. ° 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
(Cage — Bae, 8. 
Do. p.c. Pref. 
Do. i p.c. Deb. 
Cardiff Con. Ord. 


Do. 1} p.c. Red. Deb. : 


Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 
Colombo Ltd. Ord. 


7 p.c. ale : | 


Do. 
Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. 
Do. 84 p.c. Cap. 
Do 3 p.c. Deb. 


\Continental Union, Ltd. 


° p.c. Pref. 
|Croydon sliding scale . 

0. max,div.. . 
‘Derby _ ae ae a 


Do. Deb 
|Rast Hull Ord. 5 Pp. c. 
tEastbourne 5 p.c. Deb, 
European, Ltd. 


me Light ‘& Coke 4p. p.c. Ord. 


oO. 84 p.c. max. . 
Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. 
| Do. 8p.c. Con. Deb, 


Do. 6p.c. Br’tf’d Ra. Db, 100—105 


Do. 10p.c. Bonds. . 
Do. 74 p.c. Ilford Deb. 


eam & St L.5 p.c. Conv| 88—93 
3} p.c. Conv. | 68—73 
— 0 & China, a 194 —204 
Hornsey Con. 34 p ° 69—71 
\Imperial Continental Cap. | 118—123 
Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. | 69—72 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. . 95—100 
|Liverpool 5p.c.Ord. . . | 80§—814b 
Do. T7p.c. Red. Pref. |1024—104}b 
Maidstone 5 p. - Cap. . . | 115—120 
Do. Deb. 3—58 
|Malta & Medltasranean 54—5 3 
Montevideo, Ltd. . 78-81 
|Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 713—T13d 
| ‘ p.c. Pref. . | 743— hd 
p.c. Deb. 68—69d 
North ‘Miadlecn? 10 p.c, 155—160 
Do. Ipc. . | 112—117 
|Oriental, oe | 96—101 
|Plym’th & Ston’ house 5 p.c. 106— 113 
frestoen IslandB .. .| 
Do. O «.«* | 
|Primitive Ord. . .| 9/3—10/3 
| Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. | 83—85 
| Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 65—67* 
Do. B. Aires 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 65—67 
Do. R’r P’te4p.c.Rd.Db| 65—67 
‘San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. - | 3-8 
Do. 5 p.c. Red, Deb. | 44—47 
lanoaesta A. « + « «| 98—1006 
cs Sees 98—100¢ 
| Bea SC . 98—100e 
South African . b— 
South Met. pee. * ° 924—944 
Do. p.c. Deb. 57—60 
| Do. He p.c. Red. Db, | 102—104 
|South Shields Con, » | 117—119d 
‘South Arcee Ord. 5 p.c. | 98—101 
5p.c. Deb. | 92 95 
‘South’ mpton Ord. Hy c.max| 77—80 
p.c. Deb.| 68-73 
|Swansea 4 p.c. Red Pref. . | 100—103 
Do. 64p.c. Red. Deb. 99—101 
Tottenham: District A5p.c. | 105—110* 
| Do. B 384 p.c. | 87—90* 
Do. 5} p.c. Pref. | 99—101 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 73—76 
Tynemouth Con. and New | 674- 684d 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
| Wycombe5dp.c. . 90—95 
| Do. 5p.c. pref. . 82—87 
| Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’ d) 87—92 
| Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom— 
Wandsworth A 5 p.c, 122—127 
Do. B 33 p.c. 102— 107 
Do Cand New | 88—93 
Wimbledon 5p.c,. . 98—103 
Epsom 5p.c. . . . 104—109 
54—57 
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The success. Spiring. The coal dispute still dominates the 
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speedy settlement is anticipated, 
that the Government ying 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


More optimistic views prevail with regard to 
the financial position in France. 
in the preliminary stages of the new Govern- 
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shares; Courtaulds, ‘Tobaccos, Dunlops, and 
Swedish Match all being affected. 

There appears to be an increase in the de 
mand for Gas Stocks, and there is little doubt 
that the improvement is attributable to the 
issue of the Emergency Regulaticns under the 
Gas Regul ition Act. Another application was 
lodged with the Board of Trade last week 
that of the Wandsworth Company, who ar 
asking for an increase in the standard price, 
in the Company’s main area, from 14d. per 
therm to 15°6d. per therm. ‘The dividend an- 
iouncement of this Company shows that thi 
dividends on all stocks correspond to the divi 
dends paid during the first half of the yea 


1925. The Maidstone Company are dividing 
4} p.ct., making the total for the year 8} 
p.ct. (no change). The “Gas Light quotation 
dropped 1 point on the week. 1 he re were 

number of improve ments; the principal betsy 


a rise of 2} points in the Chester 5 
ordinary, 

The tollowing transactions were recorded 
luring the week; 

On Tuesday, Brighton and Hove to p.et 
170, European 87s. od., Gas Light and Coke 
847, 85, 858, 34 pct. 59, 4 pct. preference 
764, 3 p.ct. debenture 594, Imperial Cont 
nental 117, 118, Liverpool 7 p.ct. prelerence 
1034, Primitiva gs. od., gs. gd., San Paulo 6 
p-ct. preference 8, 8!, South Me tropolitan 934; 
Tottenham 4 p.ct. debenture 734. Supple- 
mentary prices, Brighton and fiove 5 p.ct. 
debenture 944, Croyd ml 4 p.ct. debenture 74, 
Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. debenture gy, 
Reading 5 p.ct. go. 

On Wednesday, Brighton and Hove 10 p.ct 
i71, Bristol 5 p.ct. 85, $854, Commercial 4 
p.ct. 80, Croydon sliding-scak 074 European 


1).t 
p- 


d7S. od., gOs., 92s. od., Caas Lig sht and Coke 
84H, 85, 854, 853, 85%, 34 p.ct. 60, 604 , Imp ris il 
Continental 118}, Oriental 100, Pp rimitiva 
gs. 6d., gs. Sid., gs. gd., 4 p.ct. debenture 
(igtt) 6604, South Metropolitan 934, 93%- 
Supplementary prices, Gas Light and Coke 5 
p.ct. debenture gg, Southend 5 p.ct. new * B° 
so, So}, Wandsworth 4 p.ct. debenture 72 


72> 


fj 
i. 

On Thursday, Croydon g8$, European 95: 
1ous., Gas Light and Coke 844, 84}, 85, $54, 
34 pct. 604, 4 P. ct. preference 76}, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 583, 594, Imperial Continental 120, 
120}, 121, 122, Malta and Mediterranean 
Montevideo 8o, Portsea Island 9g p-ct. 925, 
Primitiva gs. od., gs. gd., Tottenham ‘* A” 
109, 4 p.ct. debenture 744. Supplementary 
prices, Barnet ‘*B” 1414, 142, “°C” 1414, 
i423, “” »* 102}, 103, Bath 90}, gi, Croydon 
4 p.ct. debenture 744, Gas Light and Coke 5 
p.ct. debenture 99, Liverpool 5 ~p-ct S14, 
Reading 5 p.ct. gid, 92. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 784%, 79, 
Bour nemouth 5 p.ct. 123,°°° B”’ 124, .6 p.ct. 
preference 114, Gas Light and Coke 844, 843 
S44, 84%, $5, 854, 34 p.ct. 60, 4 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 76, 3 p.ct. debenture 58}, Imperial Conti- 
nental 122, 3} p.ct. debenture 70, Malta and 
Mediterranean 5, Montevideo 804, Primitiva 
gs. 10}d., South Metropolitan 93, 934, 94, 64 
p.ct. debenture 103, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
99, 994, 5 p-ct. debenture 93, Tottenham ** B ” 
89. Supplementary prices, Bournemouth 7 
p.ct. debenture 1034, 104, Gas Light and Cols 
5 p.ct. debenture 99. 

As generally expected, casy conditions were 
experienced in Lombard Street. Supplies o 
short credit were ample; and while 4 p.ct. was 
maintained for the renewal of loans from the 
clearing banks, other lenders accepted down 


to 34 p.ct. The discount market was steady, 


and Continental demand was again in evi 





de nee, busine ss being transacted at 4,4 p.et 
lreasury Bill allotments averaged £04 
- : A 


75. 3°10q p.ct., being nearly 3d. p.ct. abow 
the rate for the pre vious week. 

There were some violent movements in the 
French exchange} but the net result (as men- 
tioned above) showed an improvement on 


Friday to 1614, which was maintained o1 


Saturday. The greatest need. of French 
finance is stability, and there ap pears to be a 
hope that this is at last in sight Belgian 
francs dropped 54 to 10843 It: lian lire 14 to 


1 
14433; and sterling on New York closed iy 
oe sar « : y 2 

easier at 4.8045. 

Silver was a weak market, the price falling 
on Indian sales to 288d. per oz. There 
no gold movements, but the price 
higher at 84s. 104d. per oz. 

rhe Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dee. 
posit rates are 


wert 
was 4d. 


3. Bankers’ ck 
3 p-ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 


34 
p-ct. at notice. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GAS JOURNAL. 


[AucusT 11, 1926. 





Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday: 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 











Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JOURNAL” must be authent:-ated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 

COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“ JOURNAL ”’ should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


—_ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUAKTER, 
Kingdom Advance Rate: 85/- .. 18/- es _—‘10)- 
& Ireland) Credit Rate: 40)- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 35]- rs fre - 

Payable in Advance 
se yg 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats’’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET Street, 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 








AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


LTD., 
PaLMERSTON Hovse, 
84, Otpy Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


XIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 
Telegrams; ‘*‘ PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 9144, 


™ OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS 00., LTD., 


99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
* Barpurmat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5096, 





Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 








Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoLk Srreet, STRAND, W.C, 2. 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘*Bripurtmmat Estranp Lonpon.” Cerntrat 4545 & 4546, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MaNoHEsTER, 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hop 647, Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,” 


Ho rcHinson BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


‘*FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Some AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DEANSGATR, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams 
‘* Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


- Patacr CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London." 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitoh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Oarbolic Acid, &o, 























J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
=" Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— ie 
‘‘Brappocg, OLDHAM,” and“‘Merriqve, Lams, London. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St, Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILveRTowN, 
Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLoRIO, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosepH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 
Telegrams—‘' Satrurators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 








WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engi in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 


SHEFFIELD. 








SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





uE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Advertisement, July 14, p. 103. 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
ATENT AGENCY Lp., Director B. T. Kine, O.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria St., B.C. 4, and 6, Quarry Cr. (next Pat, Off.), 
Lonpon, W.0. 40 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent, 682. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 

AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 











APPOINTMENTS, &o,, VACANT. 


EQUIRED by South Yorkshire Firm 
of Gas Engineers a DRAUGHTSMAN ex,eri- 
enced in the Design of Modern Carbonizing Plant for 
Gas-Works. 
State Age, Experience, and Salary required to 
No. 7677, ‘‘Gas Journat,” 11, Bott Court, FLEet 
Street, E.C. 4. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, F.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“TORTO” 


FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, on, E.C,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER: 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p. 158, July 28.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, £.C,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


TIPTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPaRTMENT.) 


HE Council require the Services of a 
GAS ENGINEER and MANAGER. Candidates 
must have had Experience on the Commercial side of 
a Gas Undertaking, and be capable of Designing and 
carrying out any Extensions that may be required. 
Practical Experience of Vertical Retort Carbonization, 
Sulphate of Ammonia Plants, and Tar Dehydrating 
essential. Salary £350 per Annum, rising by annual in- 
crements of £25 to £450. Age 28 to 45. 

Printed forms of Particulars may be obtained at my 
office on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap en- 
velope, or by personal application. Applications, ac- 
companied by not more than three recent Testimonials, 
must reach me not later than first post on 23rd of 
August, 1926, in sealed envelope endorsed ‘* Engineer.” 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify, 
but — of applications and testimonials may, if de- 
sired, be sent to me for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the Council (24), 





Jno. H. STOCKDALE, ~ 
Clerk. 
Public Offices, 
Tipton, 
July 27, 1926, 


AYLESBURY GAS COMPANY, 
AYLESBURY, BUCKS. 


HE Directors of the above Company 

require the services of a Practical GENWRAL 

MANAGER. Commencing Salary, £400 per Annum, 
with House, Gas, and Coal. 

Candidates are requested to send full Particulars of 
Experience, together with Three copies of recent Testi- 
monials. 

Applications to be addressed to JoHN MITCHELL, 
Engineer, New SouruGare, Lonpon, N, ll. 








EPRESENTATIVES required (out- 

side London) by progressive firm of Indicating 

and Recording Instrument Makers. Must have Good 

Connections among Gas and Electricity Works, Steel 

Works, and Steam Users generally. Payment by Com- 

mission at good rates. 

Write fully, and in confidence, to No. 7682, ‘' Gas 

JouRNAL,”’ 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





PLANT FOR SALE. 
Two 16 ft. sq. Dry-Lute Purifiers. 


Two 8 ft. square Purifiers,Valves, Con- 
nections, Lifting Gear, &c. 
Modern Steam Hngines and Gas Ex- 
hausters.—20,000 and 15,000 c.tt. capaciiy. | 
Rectangular Station Meters.—Fitted with 
new drums, 10,000 and 15,000 c.ft. capacity. 
“Livesey” and “Cripps” Patent Wash- 
ers.—16U,000 and 200,000 c.ft. capacity. 
One Cornish Boiler.—5 ft. dia. by 12 f 
80 lbs. pressure, with all Fittings. 
Three Tar and Liquor Storage Tanks.— 
6 ft. 6 in, dia. by 380 ft. long. 
. Full Detailed List sent on Application. 
Low prices for Modern Overhauled Plant. Erection 
included if desired. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Leeds. 
Telephone: 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blakeleys; 


long, 








Church-Fenton, 
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